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DISESTABLISHMENT IN RURAL 
PARISHES. 


Taz Guardian of Wednesday last has an 
article, under the above heading, intended to 
dispose of the argument against the English 
Church Establishment, drawn from the social 
and moral condition of our agricultural popu- 
lation in rural parishes. The Special Supple- 
ment which we published on January 3, having 
furnished our readers, and the public generally, 
with copious and authentic evidence illustrative 
of this subject, our contemporary has sought to 
tone down, if not ¢offace, any impression adverse 
to the State Church, which the copiousness and 
weight of such evidence seemed well calculated 
to make. For once, the spirit of the Guardian 
strikes us as subdued and apologetic, much 
more so than we remember having ever before 
remarked in his lucubrations upon the position, 
works, and success of the Church of England 
clergy—admitting the facte—which, indeed, if 
otherwise disposed, he could hardly dispute—he 
gees no force in them, so far as the argument 
for disestablishment is concerned. They 
prove certainly that rural parishes have no 
immunity from the sin and misery of mankind ;”’ 
“that there, as elsewhere, there are many 
scandals to be abated —“ many evils to be 
checked, much brutality to be corrected, much 
ignorance to be instructed.” They simply show 
‘that there are two sides to the picture that 


while a good deal is done for them a good deal | 


remains to be done—that, while in some villages 
and by some landowners, farmers and parsons, 
their welfare is cared for and promoted as it 
should be, there are others in which it is 
neglected.” But our Supplement also shows 
t “the clergy are among the foremost in 
i ing the evils of country life, and seeking 
remedies for them,” for a very large propor- 
tion of all the evidence offered was given by 
clergymen.”’ 
This is certainly a somewhat mild way of 
stating the general position. Assuredly, it 
does not go very far towards showing the 
special adaptedness of the Church Establish- 
ment machinery to meet the religious wants of 
our rural population. It does very little to- 
wards answering Mr. Miall’s statement and 
question. These rural parishes have boen in 
the undisturbed spiritual occupation of the 
Ohurch of England for generations past. In- 
deed, the clergy have all but undisputed reli- 


gious sway in them. Eoclesiastically speaking, 
they can do pretty much as they like. Well, 
what on a large scale has been tho result?“ 
We have to do, be it borne in mind, with a 
national institution amply endowed for its work 
with national funds—not a new but an ancient 
institution—the one object of which has been to 
diffuse Christian light and love among all 
classes of the people, rich as well as poor, 
farmers as well as labourers, landlords as well 
as tenants, the educated as well as the ignorant. 
The bluo-books from which wo have quoted 
furnish us with a vivid but revolting picture of 
what has been the general outcome in country 
places of the incessant and, in countless vil- 
lages, the uninterrupted and exclusive working 
of the Church Establishment system. It is no 
sufficient explanation of the state of things dis- 
closed in the report which our Supplement 
impartially, but very inadequately, summarised, 
to tell us that scattered over the surface of the 
country there are multitudes upon multitudes 
of poor people who have in them both sweet- 
ness and light.’” Of course there are, and 
equally of course, the clergy claim exclusive 
credit for the fact. But what are these mul- 
titudes in comparison with the whole body of 
the rural population? How comes it that in 
regard to the overwhelming majority, the 
Church has failed, not only to Christianise, but 
even to civilise, them. No doubt, the clergy 
have given valuable evidence when the State 
sought it at their hands. How is it that, with 
no greater number of exceptions than is neces- 
sary to prove the rule, the clergy did not volun- 
tarily force the evidence of these evils upon the 
public mind? They might have made the 
whole country ring with their revelations and 
remonstrances. They have notdone so. We 
are not aware that they have even attempted to 
do o. And yet one would have thoug? that 
it would have been impossible for them to 
preach and live God’s truth, as might fairly 
have been expected of them, without having 
something better to show for it than the mise- 


rable result recorded in these Blue-books. the Phrase is intended to 


„But let it be granted,” says the writer in 
the Guardian, that country parishes are back- 
ward, vicious, and immoral. Let it be granted, 
also, that the clergy have shared the fate of 
most other persons who try to do good, and 
have not been as successful as could be wished 
in combating these evils. There is still a wide 
gap between Mr. Miall’s premises and conclu- 
sion. . His argument is simply—country 
parishes are in a wretched state, therefore 
abolish the Establishment. But he omits to tell 
us how ‘any single village would be the better 
for having no church and no parson.” So, in 
the opinion of the Guardian to abolish the Es- 
tablishment is equivalent to having neither 
church nor parson. That is to say, take away 
the public endowment and you take away the 
only foundation on which public worship and 
religious teaching in our villages will be 
maintained. What a confession! The 
Ohurch—which number among its bishops 
and clergy so many good self-denying 
and Apostolical men—which counts . among 
its members all the nobility, a large por- 
tion of the gentry, and by far the majority of 
families in affluont circumstances, to say nothing 
of the multitudes upon multitudes,” to borrow 
Sir RoundelMPalmer’s convenient phrase, of 
earnestly spiritual men and women—would 
calmly look on, and witness the relapse into 
barbarism of village after village, without 


making an effort to prevent them, simply be- 
cause the national provision for religious in- 
struction and worship had been withdrawn. Is 
it not perfectly marvellous that educated Chris- 
tians should thus calumniate the subjective re- 
ligion and spiritual activity of their own 
Church? Why what, after all, is the worth of 
an Establishment if it has not succocded in ex- 
citing in its members an interest in maintain- 
ing the means of grace ? 

Did the writer in the Guardian never con- 
sider the case of Wales? “There, at any rate, 
the Church parson exerts no very transforming 
or vitalising influence upon his parishioners. 
In a large number of parishes both church and 
parson may be described as nonentities in re- 
gard to the religious life of the people. Never- 
theless, religious work is being done, and done 
more efficiently, in the Principality, than in 
any other part of the United Kingdom’ Com- 
pare the criminal statistics of Wales with those 
of Norfolk, or of Lincolnshire, for example, in 
which counties parsons abound, and with which 
does the advantage lie? Compare them again 
in the amount and evidence of their religious 
life, respectively, and what materials will you 
find able to bear out the monstrous pretensions 
of the State-Church olergy ? The truth is, we 
disbelieve in the virtue of monopolies, and none 
the less so when they are ecolesiastical and 
clerical. This, however, is a branch of the 
subject which we cannot deal with just now. 
We shall hope to discuss it, and in strict rela- 
tion to the facts set forth in our Now Year's 
Supplement, at a future, but, we hope, an carly 


opportunity. 


* 
THE BRITISH QUARTERLY ON THE 
EDUCATION ACT, 


Wurnz are the ‘‘ moderate Dissonters” to 
whom State-Churchmen make invidious refe- 
rence, when combating the views of Dissenters 
who are ticketed as ‘‘extreme”? There are, 
no doubt, some individuals of the class which 
but their 
of either 


views find no expression in the voices 
Dissen organs or 
— on the extreme 


journal, the British Quarterly 
editors of which are known for 
calmness, rather than for rabid isanshi 


their judicial 


as decided in its condemnation of tho — 
of the Education Act, as one of tho daily or 
weekly Nonconformist journals which have for 
months past been exposing the mischievous 
features of Mr. Forster's measure. It doos, 
indeed, accord to it dubious praise, by asserting 
that the Act has laid the foundations of a 
national system of cducation, although but 

rtially —has broken the spell of exclusive 
— education—has called school 
boards into existence, though timidly and under 
discouraging conditions— wrung from 
Churchmen the concession of a conscience 
clause, although its practical value may be 
limited through insincere administration, and 
has abolished denominational inspection. But 
the Act, it is declared, has, in some very im- 
portant respects,” failed. It has failed in that 
so few boards yet exist, or are likely to exist. 
It has failed in that it has given to denomina- 
tional schools a fresh stimulus, and to secta- 
rian feeling an intensity and bitterness which 
have painfull vated the religious rivalries 
and animosities which it was tho first and im- 


perative condition of a National Education Act 
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to diminish and soothe.”’ 90 Clearly,“ the throughout their history Wenconformiste have been con- and especially of removing that great stumbling 
article continues :— tending, and is at variatice with the determination to | block to Christian union, the present connection 


Some modification of the Act in the directions we 
Parliament meets, is impera- 
De worked. u has failed in 
cableness. Instead 
intensified them. 


have indicated, as soon 
tive. As it is, it — 
1 — 2 


educational measure are n 


of a Chu ent from which half the 
nation dissents.” Perhaps it was not possible 


to please — Nonconformists, and 
Romanists 


been unfortunate enough to pro- 
the almost universal con- 
tiate the 
feeling of the Established Church at their 
Having been a Nonconformist himself, an 
confidence that the interests of 
were safe in his hands was placed in 
that confidence so far as it served his 
partial of his 
was, or ought to have been, well 
and the unmistakeable animus subse- 
* — his 


his latent desire was to 


of ° 


; but the 


furnished by the various efforts and 
part of the clergy to avoid the creation 
and the ly avowed determination 
te maintain Church schools for Church 
for education may — its thousands, 
Church slays its tens of thousands. It 

hardly be imputed to us as sectarian prejudice, if 
say that these things are wholly on the side of the 
are unknown among Nonconformists. 
. the latter 8 to are the 
manoeuvring former, thei: 

uniform advocacy has been for the oreation of school 


is but the old principle of Estab- 
involves what no Roman Catholic 


to involye reasonable Ne 
question it is said, with equal force :— 
the necessity or equity of the theoretic 
upon which provisions are made, the 
result is vlearly a violation of religious equity, 
8 of the avowed 141 of the Act, and we 
believe a contravention of wishes and intentions of 


the We do not believe that the latter 

ever that schools, their elements 

of sectarian — toe should be thus entirely 
pu m 


. one y. was surely not the 
of der schools that the Legislature 
and the nation intended. That as a practical statesman 


Mr. Forster was under the neeessity of utilising them, 
that he could not either confiscate or ignore them, is on 
all hands admitted; but this does not imply that he 
was under any obligation to endow them, so as to put 
them on a parity with the board schools to be created. 
Just as equitably might the old stage-coaches have 
claimed subsidies to enable them to compete with rail- 
roads, Whether denominational schools could hold 
their own or not was no concern of the Government. If 
not, then the admitted evil of denominational primary 
education would be abated by the natural o tion of 
sound principles. The only justification of the Govern- 
ment in dealing with them at all was, first, that until 
the reeent Act all the primary education that the 
country waa, supplied by thom, and next that 
they taken such re possession of the country. 
oh the Education Act, in' ita rer is 4 
violation of the principles of religious eq , for which 


ce of s 
ies of any 
Pn “gery t. 
are necessary 1 — and conditions 


ence with school 


EI 


they have placed in Mr. 


keep se te and distinct the provinees of secular and 
of religious teaching, which both in Parliament and in 
his Blackheath speech Mr. Gladstone so disfinctly and 
emphatically avowed, 


It is, however, to those portions of this timely 
article which deal with the solution of the 


neral sense of Parliament and of the ebuntry 

emanded that the religious element should not 
be excluded from the ere schools to be 
brought into existence by it; but, he proceeds 
to say :— 

We believe that since the passing of the Act, and 
induced by the controversies and conflicts to which it 
has given rise, a great change has taken place in lar 
feeling, and that thousands who then contended - 
— for a religious element in education, have reluc- 
tantly come to the conclusion that a purely secular 
education is the only practicable and equitable condition 
of primary education in rate-supported schools. The 
practical moderation and good sense to which some of 
us fondly trusted has failed us, and the provisions of 
the Act, which left certain things optional, and whicu 
only a scrupulous honour could have settled satisfac- 

ly, have given occasion for an outbreak of sectarianism 
and a scramble of selfishness which is as melancholy as 
it is disa inting j the very virulence of which, how- 
ever, is likely, as heretofore, to defeat itself, by making 


secular education imperative. 


The position of Nonconformists in determining 
to abjure Government aid to education, is de- 
scribed as a mistaken but a noble one; and 
now having resolved to co-operate with the 
Committee of Council, on the understanding 
that it will require no religious teaching, 
„they have been disappointed, and, as many of 
them think, deceived in the confidence which 
Forster and the 
Government.“ : 

And now, they have adopted, many of them sorrow- 
fully, what appears to be the true and only possible 
solution of the problem demand a purely secular 
edneation in all State and trust to Sunday- 
schools and other re agencies for religious teach. 
ing. The history of their progress to this conclusion is 

to that of all Nonconformist principles ; 
practical vances and successive experiments in 
seeking — —4 1 conducted —— 
sooner or y e on e general principle, 
that the severance of all veligious interests from State 
rer pe or N must be decisive 1 entire. 
undoubtedly if, as experience seems prove 
— — — in — od oars 2 8 secured 
sectarian proselytism is the on upon 
which Nonoonformists —— henceforth thke their 2 
— stand. Reason and equity are with them, and 
us fi they have never failed to conaver: yet, nor 
y in whatever 1 * 
every vestige State-Churo 
preference. 


The British Quarterly thinks it only just to 
state that a large section of Nonconformists 
never accepted this extreme position of the volun- 

NN and refers to two mr — 
Ww appeared in its im 1846, in whic 
the writer, Dr. Vaughan, hoped for a national | 

general religious training 
f religi 


system permitting , 
‘‘ which the vigilant spirit o ious freedom 
might be strong enough to restrain within un- 
sectarian limits,” and also contemplated “the 
establishment of a class of purely secular 
schools by the Government, as in every way 


— tho opinion tinh. ihe cone 
opinion t conscience 
clause is virtually a dead letter,” and that 
‘‘Nonconformists have no confidence ‘that 
honourable fidelity will be shown by the 
clergy” to its spirit, the writer asks :— 
Is it possible to make it effectual, and, if not auto- 
matic, yet so easily and surely operative that it would 
ag: abuses and inspire confidence? If, as taught by 
itter experience, many Nonconformists think, thi 
not possi then the only alternativo is secular oduca- 
tion. We do not fear the nation — left to irreligion 
EF 
u or ro 0 
day schools — secular | l 
This closing inquiry contains the pith of the 
whole matter, and we hope that it will be 
pressed with the utmost force on those members 
of the Manchester Conference who may hesitate 
to accept the conclusion, that the idea of reli- 
giously educating the poor of the country in 
elementary — maintained at the public 
expense, must be definitely abandoned. To such, 
and, indeed, to all who may attend that im- 
portant gathering, we commend for careful 
perusal the contents of the entire article to 
which we have gladly called attention. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Tue Bishop of Ely has a strange way of pro- 
moting ecclesiastical union. In a New Year's 
letter to his diocese, the bishop strongly insists, we 
are informed, upon the need of more intimate re- 
ligious communion. We should expect, that, fol- 
lowing upon such a sentiment, there would be some 
strong recommendations regarding the cultivation 
of a more intimate intercourse with Dissenters : of 


peligiog difficulty that the reader will turn 
with the test interest. The writer admits 
‘Phat, at the time the Act was passed, tha 


between Church and State. Instead of this, the 
bishop’s letter concludes with a recommendation 
to fight Dissenters all teund. He counsels, for 
instance a resistance to their demand for an altera- 
tion of the Education Act ; and the formation in 
every part of the diocese of Church Defence Asso- 
ciations, in order ‘to meet the efforts of those who, 
he ¢haritably ‘says, would they have 
failed to understand. Wha becomes in the face 
of these recommendations, of the sentiment respect- 
ing Christian unity, is not difficult to see ; nor is it 
difficult. to understand the meaning of Christian 
unity, in the mind of the bishop. It means the 
dominance of the CThurbh, and that everybody 
should submit to her-claima. Give up everything, 
and surrender all yourjrights to her, and she will 
allow of peace and unity. This has been the 
language of the bishops of the Church from time 
immemorial, and will continue to be their language, 
until we have taught them a better way. 

Lord Eliot has delivered an outspoken speech on 
the presence of the bishops in the House of Lords. 
He said that he considered it tended ‘* to secularise 
the bishops themselves, while it conveyed to the 
public a belief that Parliament governed the beliefs 
of the clergy, and provided also for their payment.” 
It was certain, he added, that in many cases the 
bishops voted upon principles of expediency or par- 
tisanship, and that their very office was often 
bestowed upon them as a reward for political 
stumping in favour of the Government. Things 
like this have been said before; but it & deemed 
monstrous that a Churchman and a member of the 
English Church Union should say them. Accor- 
dingly, Lord Eliot is denounced, in the Church 
Herald of last week, as a ‘‘titled magnate” and 
% aristocratic Liberal, whom Mr. Gladstone, 
some short time since, pitchforked into the House 
of Lords.” When will Ohurchmpn, bead this style 
of writing? We are accustomed to see Dissenters 
abused and railed at; but any of their own party 
who presumes to differ from them, recgiyes the 
same sort of intolerant denunciation. 

Mr. Ryle, whose zeal for Church reform no one 
can question, has hit upon rather a curious expe- 
dient for furthering hia views. He is agitating in 
favour of a memorial to the Upper House of Con- 
vocation, in Which attention is drawn to the re- 
quirements of country parishes, and suggestions gre 
made for the subdivision and condensation of the 
public services of the Church. Just, theréfore, as 
a new Lectionary has been settled, and a new 
Prayer-book printed, Mr. Ryle agitates for a newer 
Lectionary and anewer Prayer-book: This is not 
curious. What is curious, is the fact that any 
memorial upon the subject should be sent to Con- 
vocation. What can Convocation do? What is the 
use of that body adopting any scheme upon Church 
reform? It has no legislative power, and it has no 
moral influence, If it were to do all that Mr, 
Ryle asks it to do, it would end in nothing. And 
besides, the Legislature has a happy or py 
faculty of always doing juat what Convocation 
not want it todo. If Convocation petitions it upon 
any subject, the petition is flouted ; if Convocation 
resolves against a bill, that bill is sure to be passed. 
If Mr, Ryle wants thorough Church reform, he 
should get Convocation to pass a series of elaborate: 
resolutions denouncing reform of every kind. Then, 
perhaps, the House of Commons might be success- 
fully moved to give Mr. Ryle what he wants. 

At the time when Mr. Ryle is working for 
Church reform with one hand, he is working for 
Church defence with the other. He has just 
written a tract anent Disestablishment, entitled, 
„What good will it do? Most of the 
is of the old sort, but somewhat uy put. 
Thus the author inquires, first of all, What good 
will disestablishment do to Dissenters? and of 
course answers without the slightest hesitation, No 
good at all. For instance, he says, it would not 
destroy the Church, and that we shonld find that 
the old Church, when disestablished, was not dead, 
but alive. Neither would it ruin the Church 
financially, nor affect its influence in the great 
towns, nor give more liberty to Dissenters, nor 
make the bulk of Englishmen forsake it. This 
style of argument may be pertinent to something in 
Mr. Ryle’s head, but it is pertinent to nothing 
out of it. The disestablishment movement 
was undertaken without the smallest refer - 
ence to the ultimate good that might accrue 
from it to Dissent. Who amongst us has ever said 
that it will do good to Dissenters? What is sought 
is not sectarian aggrandisement, but righteous 
legislation for its own sake, and for the good to the 


doing justice to them with regard to all their claims : | 


nation that must always follow a righteous act, 
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An odd reference occurs, at the close of this tract, 
to the late illness of the Prince of Wales, between 
which and Mr. Ryle’s view of disestablishment 
there is assumed to be an intimate connection. The 
argument is that prayer was offered for the recovery 
of the Prince : that the Prince recovered : and that, 
therefoie, no English Parliament ought ever to be 
so misguided as to vote for the disestablishment of 
the Church of England. Is it not, however, rather 
remarkable that during the ten painful days of sus- 
pense, as Mr. Ryle terms them, the Church of 
England, as such, offered no prayers at all? How- 
ever, we frankly confess our inability to see any 
connection whatever between the Prince’s illness 
and the disestablishment question. 

Dean Stanley has been trying to cement together 
a connection between the Churches of England and 
Scotland. He has been delivering a course of lec- 
tures in Edinburgh upon Scottish Church History, 
in which the Northern Establishment is lauded to 
the skies, and English Dissent once more denounced. 
Amongst other things, the Dean remarked that the 
great peculiarity of Dissent in Scotland had been 
that it was not properly Dissent at all, but had 
earnestly repudiated the name. English Noncon- 
formists, said the Dean, in their ignorance prided 
themselves upon their Nonconformity ; the Scotch 
Nonconformists prided themselves on their Church- 
manship. It is always the same—we are always 
“ignorant.” Decanal scorn always culminates in 
that word. 

We print in another column some information 
respecting the recent language used by Dr. Mas- 
singham. The Cottenham quotation is now pretty 
fully explained ; but although the words referred to 
were used ten years before the Liberation Society 
was established, we suppose they will still be 
charged to the leaders of the Liberation movement. 


THE NONCONFORMIST CONFERENCE. 


We understand that appointments to the Con- 
ference to be held at Manchester on Wednesday and 
Thursday in next week still continue to come in— 
as many as fifty new delegates having been notified 
since our last announcement. In addition to the 
demonstration in the Free Trade Hall next Tues- 
day, when Mr. Richard, M.P., will take the chair, 
there is to be a supplementary meeting in the 
Friends’ Meeting House, over which Henry Lee, 
Esq., J.P., will preside. 


CONGREGATIONAL STATISTICS. 


The ‘‘ Congregational Year-book” and Baptist 
Handbook” have duly appeared with the begin- 
ning of a New Year, and we proceed briefly to in- 
dicate a few of the facts contained in them. In 
each case the statistics are somewhat imperfect, 
but in the case of the Independents—must the de- 
signation be now regarded as obsolete the defi- 
ciency will, we suppose, be made good when the 
information supplied in response to the request of 
the Secretary of the Congregational Union has been 
put into shape. 

It is estimated that there are in England and 
Wales 2,740 Congregational churches, exclusive of 
branch churches—105 in Scotland, 27 in Ireland, 
and 17 in the British Isles—making a total for the 
United Kingdom of 2,889 churches, exclusive of 
about 3,000 home missions and out-stations and 
schools, rooms, and cottages in which Divine ser- 
vice is held. Inthe London district the number 
of Congregational churches is 228. The churches 
in Canada and British North America number 105; 
in Australia and New Zealand, 177; in South 
Africa and Demerara, 12; and mission churches 
about 300. 

The number of Congregational ministers and mis- 
sionaries in England is 1,989; in Wales, 400; in 
Scotland, 114; in Ireland, 24; on the continent, 
7; in the colonies, 245; in foreign countries, 156 ; 
natives pastors in heathen lands, 109. The 
total number amounts to 3,044. Those who have 
pastoral charges in England are, in all, 1,513, and 
those without, 476. Altogether those who have 
charges in different parts of the world are 2,450, 
and those without, 594. In England there are 8 
Congregational colleges ; in Wales, 3; in Scotland, 
1; and in the colonies, 3. There are, besides, in 
England, 4 institutes ; and in foreign countries, 10. 
The students at present in the English colleges 
number 213 ; in the Welsh, 59; in the Scotch, 14 ; 
and in the colonial, 20 —- making a total of 315. In 
the various institutes there are 242. 


As to the actual increase of the Congregational 
body during the year, it is not easy to form any 
very definite conclusion, beyond the fact that in 
1871 39 new. chapels were opened in England, 13 in 


* 
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Wales, and 1 in Ireland — total, 53. But 22 places 
of worship were enlarged, and the foundations laid 
of 18 new chapels. This does not strike us as being 
a very rapid rate of progress. Perhaps there may 
he some omissions in the lists contained in the 
‘* Year-book.”’ 

Of Congregational chapels certified for worship to 
the Registrar-General in England and Wales, there 
were, up to the Ist of December last, 2,343. Of 
Nonconformist chapels of all denominations, thus 
certified, there were 18,502. Of the number of 
Congregational chapels above mentioned, only 
1,856 were registered for marriages ; and of Non- 
conformist chapels of all kinds, 6,629. From a 
table of statistics it appears that as many churches 
have been formed during the last ten years as in 
fifty years of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. In the decade of 1860—1869, 238 new 
churches were founded. County associations are a 
great source of strength and union among the Con- 

regational body. Last year there were in Eng- 
and, 42; in Wales, 16; in Scotland, 8; in 2 
I; and the colonies, 8S— making in all 75. By these 

associations, so far as England alone is concerned, 
there was raised last year for missionary purposes 
abroad amounting to 18,131/., and for home mis- 
sions 5,036/. 

We now turn to the Baptist denomination as 
illustrated by their “ Handbook.” Last year there 
were 1,940 ehurches in England, with 2,346 chapels, 
178,183 members, and 556,074 Sunday-school 
scholars. In Wales, 519 churches, with 550 chapels, 
54,905 members, and 52,688 Sunday-school children. 
In Scotland 108 churches, 112 chapels, 8,873 church- 
members, 5,283 children in Sunday-schools. In 
Ireland, 37 churches, 38 chapels, 1,434 members, 
1,035 Sunday-scholars, there being twenty-two 
counties in which there is no Baptist church. This 
gives a total in Great Britain and Ireland of 2,602 
churches, 3,044 chapels, 243,395 members, 315,080 
Sunday-school scholars. Ministers: England and 
Wales, 2,021; Scotland, 60; Ireland, 27; total, 
2,108. of whom 418 are without a charge. 

It will be seen that the Baptists are able to 
ive fuller statistics than the Independents. 
‘he increase in the number of their members in 
the United Kingdom is set down at 9,720. During 
the past year 39 new churches have been formed ; 
51 new chapels have been built at a cost of 
101,470/. ; 42 enlarged or improved; and 26 have 
got rid of or greatly diminished their debts. On 
the whole, says the editor, there is very consider- 
able increase in the active labours of the several 
associations, and itis delightful to notive the earnest 
spirit in which nearly of them are addressing 
— to the work which the Master has de- 
volved upon His followers of ‘‘ preaching the Gospel 
to every creature. 

Statistics, though somewhat incomplete, are 


given of the strength and progress of the 
enomination in other parts of the world. 
In Denmark the Baptists have 18 churches 


and 1,872 members ; in Germany, about 72; in 
France, 12 churches; in Holland, 6 stations; in 
Italy, 8 churches; in Poland, 45 stations; and in 
Russia, 43 stations and 1,186 members. In Spain 
there is only an agent at Madrid. In Sweden and 
Norway the denomination has made tp . 
and has a large number of associations, and 217 
churches, 56 chapels, and 319 Sunday-schools. In 
India there are 115 stations, 39 missionaries, and 
3,095 members; in Ceylon, 74 stations, 3 mis- 
sionaries, and 655 members; in China, 3 stations, 
2 missionaries, and 41 members. The Baptists are 
strong in Jamaica, having 94 churches, pastors, 
and 20,599 members, besides 121 day-schools. In 
Ontario and Quebec there are 280 churches, and 
14,952 members; in the other provinces of the 
Canadian Dominion there are 311 churches and 
28,316 members. 

The Baptist body flourishes with unprecedented 
success in the United States—forming an aggregate 
of 17,745 churches, 10,818 ministers, and a total of 
about a million and a half of members, together 
with 5,251 Sunday-schools and 477,644 scholars. 


We may remark that the Con tional Y ear- 
book is largely intreased in bulk and slightly in 
price, being 2s. instead of 1s. 6d., and is still a marvel 
of cheapness. We cannot even indicate the mass 
of information it contains. The two 2 = 
spicuous engravings are the proposed College for 
Ministers’ — 4 at Gravesend, and the Con- 
gregational Memorial Hall which will shortly be 
orecte 1 in Farringdon- street; both of them will be 
elaborate structures. The designs of other new 
Congregational chapels seem to indicate a consider- 
able improvement in architectural elegance, —_ 
there is room for more. The volume is carefully 
edited, as usual, by the Rev. Robert Ashton. 

The Baptist Handbook,” edited by the Rev. 
J. H. Millard, though smaller in size, is brimfull of 
useful information of much the same description. 
Both the one and other are, however, capable of im- 
provement, especially in respect to more complete 
summaries of the statistics scattered about. 


THE RURAL PARISHES AND THE 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
(From the Freeman.) 

If the Conservative leader has looked at the 
supplement issucd by the Nonconformist of last 
week, his faith in Sir Roundell Palmer's picture 
must have received a shock; for he would there 
find a careful epitome of the Blue-books, demon- 
strating that Mr. Miall was fully justified in going 


to those arguments in support of his argument, and 
that in the ehh which he made of them he orred 
rather on the side of mildness than of exaggeration. 
The epitome will astonish nobody who has a personal 
knowledge of the rural life of England, though it 
must 8 deep pain to the heart of every man who 
loves his country. It proves—and that on the 
authority of commissioners and witnesses who were 
not influenced by any bias either in favour of or in 
hostility to the Established Church—that the 
villages inhabited by the class which Sir Roundell 
Palmer so greatly admires, instead of being the 
abodes of ‘ sweetness and light,” as “he 
maintained they were, are full of misery and sin— 
that many of their inhabitants are sunk to the 
lowest depths of physical wretchedness and moral 
— — Where Sir Roundell found only virtue, 
and felicity, there is gross ignorance, superstition, 
squalor, and a low sensuality developing itself in 
forms which cannot be named; and if the Establish- 
ment has to vindicate her right to continued exis- 
tence by what she has done fer the rural poor, then 
unquestionably she stands condemned, and must 
forfeit those endowments which have been pro- 
ductive of so little good. 

But the information given in the useful supple- 
ment published by our contemporary contains only 
a part of the case against the Establishment; and 
we believe that a fuller investigation, andthe use of 
the other available sources of knowledge, must in- 
evitably tend to deepen the condemnation of that 
Church which for generations past has had all but 
undisputed sway in the agricultural districts of the 
land. Further inquiry, for example, will bring out 
the fact that not merely the poor of our country 
vill , but even those who stand to them in the 
relation of employers, are also sunk in ignorance and 
sensuality to an extent which often makes the many- 
acred agriculturalist—who may be materially a 
prosperous man, a favourite of the squire, on terms 
of intimacy with the parson, one of the parish over- 
seers, or perhaps even a churchwarden—contrast 
most unfavourably, both in respect to intelligence 
and morality, with the artisan of the town. There 
can be no doubt that when Mr. Tennyson drew his 
portraits of the ‘‘ Northern Farmer,” he presented, 
whether consciously or not, a solemn indictment 
against the Church of England. A discerning critic 
well said that he found the first of the two of 
the Laureate a spring not of laughter but of tears. 

„Look on it,“ said Mr. J. M. Ludlow, “and you will 
see what Christianity, civilisation, and Protestantiam 
combined have done for the English agriculturalist, up 
to well into the ninoteenth century after Christ—the 
fourth from Gutenburg, from Luther. A creature whore 
last thought on his death-bed is of his alo, of jwhich ho 
has had his pint every night, his quart overy markot 
night; whose last feeling towards God is one of rebellion 
against Him for taking away the wrong man, and at the 
wrong time ; whose only notion of the clergyman is that 
of a man who reads one perfectly incomprehensible 
sermon a week, and comes to visit the“ sick when he 
wants his tithe from them ; whose only ideas of his 
rights as a freoborn En is that of ‘ — wi’ 
squoire on ‘ Choorch au Stäet, and never voting down 
church-rates; whose highest view of morality consists in 
maintaining his bastards ; a believer in- boggles,” t. 6. 

hosts; a dlisbeliever in the steam-ongine ; a many-acrod 
Sankey, content to find his own supreine honour in the 
smiles of “ quolity as they seo him passing by; 
„% muddled” only by the thought of whom his absent 
squire after his death will choose to toss to, as a bone to 
one among a host of hungry curs, that land on which he 
has spent his life.” 

The portrait sketched by the Laureate, and thus 
interpreted by Mr. Ludlow, was no doubt intended 
to represent the farmer of the old school; but we 
wish we could believe that his successor of the 
present day was in any sense substantially an im- 
ett on the poor clod of the Lincolnshire 
ens, whose last gy: was for his customary jug 
of *‘ yaale,” whose thought was not of the new 
world which he was about to enter, but of who would 
succeed him in the squoire's favour and the cul- 
tivation of the land which he was about to leave, 
so sorely against his will. There is, we know, a 
superficial difference between the farmer of the new 
style and his predecessor which might mislead the 
superficial observer ; but we question whether the 
change is one that can be said to redound very much 
to the credit of the Establishment. 

Before the investigation suggested by Sir Roundell 
Palmer's speech can be said to be complete, it will 
also be n to place before the country the 
statistics which relate to the efforts made in the 
rural districts by the Free Churches of the land ; 
and we have every confidence that these will tend 
most powerfully to strengthen the argument of Mr. 
Miall when he next introduces his resolution to the 
House. They will show that in the country towns 
and vill almost every educational agency, from 
theSunday-school tothe popular lecture and book-club 
or library, has been originated by the —— Non- 
conformist element in the population, very frequently 
in the teeth of the parson and the squire ; and that 
if such institutions — now, in some places, come 
to receive the sanction of those who are connected 
with the Establishment, this happy change has been 
wrought by the necessity which Dissenting effort 
imposed upon the unwilling clergy of the State 
Church. ‘These facts were, we reinember, power- 
fully stated by Mr, Isaac Taylor in oné of his early 
essays ; and it will be easy to accumulate evidence 
of a most convincing character to show that, badd as 
is the moral condition of the rural districts at this 
hour, it would indeed have been infinitely worse but 
for the efforts of those faithful men outside of the 
Establishment who contended, against fearful odds, 


for the cause of truth and r and who 
have been as lamps in the midst of the darkness. 
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adopt, as the — 
It is equally proba 
the High Church section would maintain the er- 
5 book as itis. But is it likely that the sacerdotal 
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three Prayer-books in the future, if not four, for 
men like = seth oy + R en, wd as 

anxious per to modify in the direction o ity 
: a) — in the dirootion of Romish dogmatio 


superstition. A sad picture of confusion thus 
| arises tothe mind. But we recur te the Bishop of 


Tuam's su ition of two Prayer-books in the 
Church of land of the future. In view of this 
contingency he justly es that the revised 


Liturgy of the Church of Ireland will constitute a 


| most valuable precedent. For should it be a ome 
| satisfactory work, it would naturally be adop 
| by the future ical Church of and 


: | us this Church and the Church of Ireland would 


| seeing how far a more 


. year 1 


The pamphlet on 


at once become identified. We are led in this 
manner to see among the possibilities of the future 
new groupings of Churches together in which doc- 
trinal sympathy and not uniformity of external 
form will constitute the vital principle. The same 
vision evidently ts itself to the bishop’s eyes, 
and that on a wide and comprehensive scale. He 
foresees the time when the Churches of different 
lands will draw together, and there will meet 
representatives of many Churches—of the English 
Church, of the American Church, of the Colo- 
nial Churches, of the Scottish Episcopal Church, 
and of our own Church, for the purpose of 
eral unity be possible.” 
We are disposed to ify somewhat this 1 ** 
tion. There are many who suppose that in 
His mysterious providence is dissolving Churches 
into their elements, with a view to their recoustruc- 
tion in more entire accordance with His own will. 
Bat, then, the principles which will guide the pro- 
cess of reconstruction may be e to be inward, 
not outward ; to consist of substance, not of form ; 
to turn on the pivot of truth, and not the pivot of 
visible polity. If this be so, then the rearrange- 
ment foreseen by the bishop is hardly probable ; for 
the affinities of the Scotch Episcopal Church lie 
with the sacerdotalists of England, not with the 
Evangelicals and their Evangelical brethren in Ire- 
land. It may be that we shall see the national 
bcundaries Churches passing away, and the 
boundaries of — 4 adopted in their stead. The 
E ical Church of England, with such colonial 
Ch as that of Sydney and Goulburn and a 
few others under faithful men, would as 
naturally coalesce with the Church of Ireland and 
3 of the Church of in 

in one direction, as the English sacer- 
dotalists and the Scotch Episcopal Church would 
pair off in another. 

One fact stands out with indisputable clearness 
from this maze of future conti ies. In any 
case the precedents set by the Church of Ireland 
will be of the utmost possible value. Our brethren 
there are working out the very problems which we 
. — may have to work out hereafter, but 
wi 


they are in a far more favourable } 
ne e than ourselves, both because of the 
smaller of o ion, and because party divi- 
sionsare far less wide and angry than they unhappily 
are in this country. This benefit of a p ent 
will not e::tend to the revision of the Liturgy only, 
but to all the questions involved in the reconstruc- 
tion and reorganisation of a Church. All these con- 
siderations serve to enlist the sympathies and in- 
terests of ish Churchmen ap strongly with 
ae struggles of their brethren 


DEAN HOOK ON THE RELIGIOUS 
DIFFICULTY IN EDUCATION. 


e are aware that, so far back as the 
, the present Dean of Chichester, then the 
well-knowa Dr. Hook, vicar of Leeds, made a pro- 
posal for dealing with the religious difficulty in 
E elementary schools, almost identical w.th 
which is now regarded w.th grow.ng favour, 
as the only practical solution of the problem, v's, 
united seoular and te religious instruction. 
subject which he then pub- 
lished was in the form of a letter (published by 
Mr. Murray), on ‘‘The Means of rendering more 
efficient the Education of the People,” addressed 
to the present Bishop of St. David's. Four editions 
were issued in that year, but as it isnot, we believe, 
— — rr we Sens we — do a service — 
the cause o ucation repr.nting the 
passages which relate to this hon = The , 
says :— 

Statesmen, as woll as others, will always find that it 
is the part of sound policy, as well as of honesty, to 
** tell truth and shame the dovil.” When a sus- 
pic‘on exists that falsehood lurks at the bottom of a 
measure proposed for our avceptance, repugnance to it 
is straightway oxcited. If the Stato promises what it 
is quite clear the State is unable to give, then, bocauso 
its promises aro known to bo false, a prejudico is excited 
against its proposals. It is abundantly clear that tho 
State cannot give a religious education, as the word re- 
ligion is understood by unsophisticated minds. The 


Few 


- assertion that it is desirublo that the State should 


educate, and that its education must be a reli- 
gious one, which is, as I shal) show, in one sense 
true, apd gen awaken suspicion when the asser- ‘ 
per is — — N — —— 1 8 no 
relig‘on, properly speaking, themselves. It sus- 
that an «> ie is intended, and that it is meant 
to keep the word of promise to the ear, but break it to 
the hope. There is an instinct in the religious mind 
which excites a suspicion that the 8 is enunciated 
merely to silence 4 and the question at once 
occurs to the pra>tical English mind (to which religion 
is not a sontiment,.but a reality); when you s of 
religion, what religion do you intend? The Church- 
man asks, Is education to be based on my religion? If 
it be, Iam ready to sacrifice everything in order to 
work with the State. But no; this cannot be; for this 
would exclude a large and influential portion of the 
community, the Protestant Dissenters. And then comes 
the question from the 2 Will you base educa- 
tion upon Protestantism, or the admission of every 
species of doctrine and opinion except those which are 
peculiar to the Church of Rome! This cannot be; be- 
cause it would lead to the rejection of Roman Catholics. 
Will you base religion, then, on the Bible, and the Bible 
only f The difficulty now occurs as to the version to be 
used, whether the Authorised Version, the Roman 
Catholic, or the Unitarian” version. What then, is 
the religion the statesman will give us as the basis of 
education? . . . I believe that all religious sects 
and parties will, on this ground, combine to resist an 
State education which is professedly religious; and 


believe that it is because statesmen have supposed it ne- 
cessary, in ordor to conciliate religieus persons, which 
they have entirely failed te do, by talking of their edu- 
cation as based upon religion, that the strong opposition 
to State education has beenexcited. But their position 
will be changed if they tell us that while the State re- 
cognises the necessity of a religious education, it can 
itself only give a literary and scientific education; and 
that it will obtain from others a blessing which it cannot 
confer itself. It makes an essential difference whether 
a part is put for the whole, which is the fact under tho 
systems hitherto p ; or whether the literary edu 
ation of the State be declared of itself insufficient, ud 
only one department of a t work. Jf the Slate says 
that it will make provision for literary or secular instruc- 
tion, calling in the joint aid of the Church and Dissenters 
to complete the education ; if it divides education into 
two departments, assuminy one to itself, and offering 
every facility to those who labour in the other department, 
a great portion of the objections to which I have alluded 
will be annihilated. 


Afterurging that the Church ought not to object to 
admitting Dissenters to an equality in this respect, 
and that the Establishment has no ‘exclusive 
claim to pecuniary support on the ground of its 
being the Establishment,” the writer proceeds to 
propose a practical plan 

Having conceded and asserted the principle that in 
any measure of education the State must admit the co- 
operation of Dissenters as well as that of the Church; 
let us proceed to consider what religious men of all 

rties would require before they would submit to the 

irect interference of the State. They would uire 
a recognition on the part of the State of the solemn 
importance of religious training—training in what is 
called special or doctrinal religion. ow, if the 
State were to establish a school in which literary and 
scientific education only should be given by tho master 
appointed by Government, would not this principle be 
sufficiently affirmed, provided it were required of every 
child to bring on the Monday of every week a certificate 
of his having attend: d the Sunday-sehvool of his ish 
church, or of sume place of worship legally licensed, and 
also of his having attended for similar religious iustruo- 
tion at some period set apart during the week! Let 
this, then, be a principle laid down—that the State 
might endow schools in which instruction purely literary 
or secular should be imparted, with due care to impress 
upon the minds of the children the fact, that this in- 
struction is not in itself sufficient ; but that, to complete 
the system of education, religious instuction is also 
secured for them, in accordance with those traditions, 
whether of Church or of Dissent, which they have ro- 
ceived from their parents. 

To effect this object, there should be attached to 
ever. school thus established by the State a class-room, 
in which the man of the parish or his deputies 
might give religious instruction to his people, on the 
afternoons of every Wednesday and Friday; another 
class-room being provided for a similar purpose for Dis- 
senting ministers. Suppose this to be done, in addition 
to the requiring of the children an attendance at some 
Sunday-school, and I do not ask whether such an 
arrangement would be preferred to any other by either 

y, for each party would prefer having everything 
their own way ; but I do ask whether there could be 
any violation of principle on either side? I ask whether, 
for the sake of a great nationrl object, there might not 
be a sacrifice, not of principle, but of prejudice, on 
either side 

He asks what Churchnen will lose by such an 
arrangement—looking, not to the dignity of the 
Establishment, which ‘‘I regard asa question beneath 
contempt,” but to the propagation of Church prin- 
ciples— 

As to the opportunities of religious instruction, thoro 
would be, in most instances, a ag gain, from the 
fact that the minds of the children would be better 
pres by mental exercise to understand what might 

said tothem. If we consider what is done now in 
the way of religious education in national schools, gene- 
— speaking, and if we bear in mind that, owing to tho 
ambition of some of the chief of the National 
Society, which induces them to bring under their in- 
fluonce as many children as ible, the secular in- 
struction is much ter roportion than the 
religious, we shall find that under the proposed - 
ment there will be an actual gain. By reference to the 
time-table of the National Society Central Boys’ School, 
as published in the report, we shall fii d that two after- 
noons devoted to religious instruction will afford us 
more timo for that department of education than we 
—.— at prosent; and tho benofit to the children wil 

great in their being taught to distinguish botwoen 
their religious and their ordinary lessons. In the reli- 
gious class-room they will be taught to apply to the 
of their souls the information they have received 
in the school, and wrong impressions may be removed.“ 
Immense, too, will be the gain of throwing the 
clergy that department of education, which, being now 
regarded as part of the routine business of the school, 
is too often left to the master only. We have, indeed, 
png es oe of the inspectors to sce 
ow very unsatisfac the present state of religious 
education in our pee Ba N 1 


Dr. Hook also gives facts to show how imperfeot is 
the religious teaching in Church of England schools 
and insists that ‘‘the mainstay of religious education 
is to be found in our Sunday-schools ” :— 


It is here that we are to look for the real religious 
education of our people, and to the perfecting of this 
system religious persons must bend their minds. No 

overnment system of education can interfero with this ; 
but, on the contrary, if the day schools turn out well- 
disciplined children, thoroughly grounded in all that 
they profess to know, the duties of the 
teacher will be lighter—the children will come to the 
Sunday-school, and to be catechised at chureh with that 
advantage which is now only possessed by those who live 
in the vicinity of a good national school ; a circumstance 


Sunday-school 


sophy, natural phil ect. 


seen in another 
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which must always be doubtful, while the majority of 
the masters remain untrained. Even now we cannot 
command the attendance on the Sunday of all the 
children who receive our instruction at the week-day 
schools. ' 

When I propose to devote to religious instruction 
the afternoons of two days in the week, I would ven- 
ture te inquire how many of the clergy, overworked 
as the working clergy are, can bestow more of their 
time than this upon this one department of spiritual 
labour? I know the diligence of some of our brethren, 
that they attend their schools daily, opening them and 
closing them with prayer offered a thomselves. But 
how few are they who have timo to do this ularly, 
and in how many schools, for want of a fixed time for 
the attendance of the clergy, is the religious instruc- 
tion given in a desultory, and therefore in an unsatis 
factory manner! Fix the time of attendance, let us bo 
bound, down by definite hours, and It will be better for 
us as well as for the children; and the clergy will no 
more neglect their duties at the schoolroom on Wed- 
nesdayt and Fridays than their duties at church on the 
Sunday. 

He points out other advantages likely to accrue to 
the Church from such an arrangement, and closes 
by saying— 

I only ask for a fair field, where, in educating tho 

le, we may display, not opposition, but a generous 
tivalry, as is the case, for the most pait, at the present 
time. We cannot unite with Dissenters, because we 
cannot unite without a compromise of religious prin- 
oiple on either side: such I do not expect from them, 
and such they have no right to expect from us. But 
as for politi 23 these we would readily con- 
cede to them for the of our country , nor would 
we allow any Estab entarian pride té offer an im- 
pediment in the way of public improvement. 

It will be seen that Dr Hook proposed that the 
State should recognise the necessity for religious 
instruction, by requiring from children certificates 
that they have attended a Sunday-school, or place 
_ of worship, and had religious teaching in the week; 
but we assume that this is a proposal which the 
dean would not be prepared to renew in the present 
day, when it is agreed that the State should make 
no requi ts in regard to religious instruction. 


NONCONFORMITY IN LANCASHIRE. 


On Monday afternoon, a conference was held at 
Accrington, which was attended by Nonconformist 
ministers and laymen of Accrington, Church, Padi- 

Blackburn, Burnley, Bacup, Ramsbottom, 
Haslingden, Darwen, and other towns in North- 
East Lancashire, the object being the formation of 
a Nonconformist association in the district, for the 
exposition of politico-ecclesiastical questions. The 


conference was held in the Baptist School, Willow- 
street, and was attended by about 150 persons. 
Mr. R. 8. Ashton, B.A., of Over Darwen, presided. 


At the outset the Rev. E. Gough, of Barrowford, 


was appointed secretary of the conference. 
The IRMAN, i. cpening the meeting, asked 
what was the cause which had brought them to- 


er? Why, it was because they had expected a 
— 9 [& of national education from the 
vernment. They were in the ition of those 
who asked for bread, and the Government gave 
them a stone—({Hear, hear)—they asked for fish and 
got a serpent. They were met in the interests 
of the great principles of Nonconformists. The 
chairman adverted to the principles for which they 
contended, civil and religious freedom, and to the 
progress which their principles were making on the 
continent. He adverted to the past history of 
Nonconformity, and said it was one of which the 
felt proud. Phe Bishop of Manchester last wee 
committed himself to the statement that he had 


pon. All Ke could say was that the Bishop 
of Manchester had not visited all the schools in 
which that sectarianism was taught, and that he 
had yet som to learn. What had to be the 
action of Dissenters in the future? It must be to 
thoroughly educate the Dissenters on the great 
rinciples for which they were contending. Ho 
elt convinced that they would have no rest and 
true satisfaction in religious struggles until the 
Church Establishment was completely moved out of 
the way. 41 
The Rev. T. Kenyon, of Burnley, moved the 
following resolution :— 
in the 
3 judgment of this Conference, it 121 
with similar institu- 
and ad of the prin- 


in 
tions, to —— 1 the vocacy 
ciples of 8 t, yo phe to ne of ous 
equality to the educational affairs of the 

The Rev. F. S. WILIAus (Unitarian), Newchurch, 
seconded the resolution. 

The Rev. B. Davis, of Haslingden, alluded to 
politics being preached in the pulpit, and mentioned 
a charity sermon preached by the Bishop of Man- 
chester, one half of which Be Baw to the desire of 
certain parties to abolish the State Church, and the 
other half to the revenues of the Church. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Rev. J. M’Dovaat., Darwen, moved— 


That the society to be formed be called the North-east 
Lancashire Nonconformist Association; that Protestant Dis- 
senters be admitted as members on the pa t of an annual 
subscription of not less than is.; that the executive of the 
society be a committee of not less than twelve, and not more 
than twenty-four gentlemen, fully one half of whom shall be 
laymen, and that a meeting be held once a year, in January, 
to receive a rt from the executive, to elect a \pommittee, 
and transact other business 


The Rev. A. B. Grosart, Blackburn, seconded 
the resolution, which was to unanimously. 

A committee was afterwards elected by ballot. 

The Rev. C. WILIAus moved that a memorial 


be framed and signed by the chairman, to be pre- 
sented to Mr. Gladstone, to the effect that as 
Protestant Nonconformists we earnestly protest 
against the extension of public aid to denomina- 
tional schools by the Elementary Education Act, 
and respectfully submit that justice to the sup- 
porters of the Goverment demands the repeal of 
the 25th Clause and the immediate reconsideration 
of the question whether the time has not come for 
the withdrawal of all State grants for schools 
under the control of denominational management.” 

The Rev. E. Heatn (Blackburn) seconded the re- 
solution. A discussion ensued, and the resolution 
was carried without opposition. 

A number of gentlemen were appointed to repro- 
sent the Conference at Manchester next week. 


A mecting was held at Liverpool on Monday 
night, to protest against concurrent endowment 
under the Education Act. Resolutions were passed 
protesting against the payment of fees in denomi- 
national schools, and urging school boards to obtain 
schools for the education of indigent children, 
leaving the denominations to look after their own 
schools and children. 


* 


EDMOND DE PRESSENSE ON CHURCH 
AND STATE IN FRANCE. 


The following is an extract from a letter written 
by M. Edmond de Pre.sensé to the Journal de 
Debats f 


[ am poraua led that the position assigned to religion 
in the former Governments of this country has worked 
a radical evil. The methods, too, in which it has been 
both attacked and defended have contiibuted to weaken 
that moral power which is one of the best guaranteos of 
liberty. Without in an way affecting to determine the 
essentials of religion, all will agree that he who has in 
the soul of man an image of the holy and just God, or 
of the glorious ransom of Christ, cannot readily consent 
to see it abused or defaced by political foros. The 
rights of humanity in this respect rest on an unalterable 
foundation. It is not true that religion teaches passive 
submission : she teaches the holy revolt of conscience 
under the influence of the maxim, It ts better to obey 
God rather than man.” It is at the crors of Christ that 
the sublime saying of Seneca, ‘‘ Man is the most sacred 
thing to men,” finds its full accomplishment. 

ere isa reform which all Churches must accomplish 
without delay ; it is to claim theircompleteindependence, 
subject only to the public law. The separation of the 
Church and State is at present 1 by the entire 
Liberal party. Justice requires it, for the State has no 
right to force a single citizen to profess a belief which 
he objects. The policy of the Concordats has, however, 
fallen with the temporal power of the Pope. All the 
advocates of decentralisation ought to see that it be- 
comes them above all to free conscience, and that the 
rule over taith is the very first thing to be abolished 
Consider the reason ‘which ought to prevail with all 
religionists. Would you resuscitate the moral life, re- 
move all official relig.on. Let the only appeal be to 
ure spontaneity, to personal faith, to personal sacrifice. 
Break all sham ties. Do not be satisfied with a religious 
liberty founded on State authorisation. Do not rest 
until relig:on rests not on political institutions but on 
rsonal conviction. Free religion favours true freedom. 
it the various Churches profit by the present crisis to 
obtain full liberty they will avoid all chance of revolu- 
tionary surprises, they will promote |the true adjustment 
of the proper political burthens of the State. They 
will, above all, avert from religion the grave peril into 
which it was thrown at the end of the eighteenth 
century by the adversaries of Christianity. Every 
Church which is not thus equal to the occasion will be 
lost. It cannot now be controverted that the true 
nineteenth-century idea of liberty involves the 
entire separation of Church and State. Nothing is 
more important, then, to remind France of the great 
saying of Mirabeau, Religion is an individual relation- 
ship between man and his Maker ; it cannot be de- 
clared a nationality without utter destruction to its 
nature. 


The Rock states that Dr. Colenso has obtained an 
Act of the Colonial A Pag vesting the pro- 
perty of the see of N inhim. It remains to be 
seen whether this will receive the approval of the 
Queen, which is necessary to give it validity. 

Tue First AMERICAN CARDINAL.—If a report 
received by the New York Herald from Rome is 
correct, Archbishop M‘Closkey, of New York, has 
received the red hat of a cardinal, and he is the 
first cardinal of Mother Church chosen from the 


clergy of the United States. 

Tue Leamincton CLERICAL ScanpaL, — The 
Bishop of Worcester declines to sanction in any 
way the compromise entered into before the recent 
commission of inquiry into the charges preferred 
against the Vicar of Leamington. The inquiry will 
probably be resumed. 


New Testament Reviston.—In a speech last 
week the Bishop of Manchester said that being in 
London the other day, he saw Dr. Lightfoot, one of 
the leading minds of the company who were en- 

ged in revising the New Testament, and was told 

y him that they had got to the second chapter of 
St. Luke’s Gospel, and that they hoped to finish 
their work in six years. 

SprritrvuAL Peers.—Lord Eliot, in a lecture de- 
livered at Plymouth on Friday in connection with 
thé English Church Union, spoke against the pre- 
sence of bishops in the House of Lords. It tended, 
he said, greatly to their secularisation ; personally 
fostered the idea that the Church was a department 
of State; and was an argument against the in- 
crease of the episcopate. A seat on the right 
reverend bench was too commonly a resting-place 
from the fatigues of a political stumping expedition. 
The necessary absence from the diocese was a con- 
venient excuse for the neglect of spiritua] duties by 
politically-minded bishops 


— 


— — — 
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Tur OD Carnot Movement at Rouk.— The 
sympathisers with the Old Catholic movement at 
Rome have started a weekly paper in French, 
called the Espérance de Rome. . Frederic Nery 
is the editor, and the prospectus states that Dr. 
Dollinger, Father Hyacmthe, and Professors Fried- 
rich, Reinkens, and Michelis have promised their 
support and co-operation. Our religious pro- 
—, the editor says, is resumed thus :— 

hurch reform no schism - but spiritual union in 
a Church — Catholic with all those who believe 
in Christ and hold to the Apostles’ Creed. In 
politics we advocate universal peace. We desire 
the unity, development, and prosperity of Italy 
that she may become the true representative of 
political and religious liberty.” 

Tue Lipgration Soctery anp Lancasntre.—At 
a meeting of the Society's leading friends in Man- 
chester and the adjacent towns, on Thursday, Mr. 
Carvell Williams, the secr „stated that, for 
family reasons, Mr. Kearley, who has for the last 
seven years acted as the Society’s agent in the 
Lancashire district, would shortly return to 
London. The meeting having expressed its high 
appreciation of the efficiency, fidelity, and urbanity 
with which Mr. Kearley had discharged the duties 
of his office, and its regret at his removal, proceeded 
to consider the steps to be taken for the appoint- 
ment of asuccessor. It was ultimately agreed that 
it would be desirable that the Society’s new repre- 
sentative should chiefly devote his energies to or- 

anisation and * speaking ; subordinate agencies 

ing employed for financial pu A — 
determination to work the district with inc 
vigour was expressed. —- Manchester Hxaminer. 


An advertisement relative to the appointment of 


r. Kearley’s successor appears in our advertising 
columns this week.] 

Tags Fatt or Gawiicanism.—The Augasburg 
Gazette says in reference to the recent submission 
of Monsignor Maret and the theological faculty of 
Paris to the dogma of infallibility :—*‘‘ It is a shame- 
ful end for the Church of France, formerly placed 
so high for its science and Piety. This defeat, this 
terrain, is more humi 


scepticism.” 
having favoured the submission of the French 
Catholics to the Vatican decrees for political 
reasons. The precedent which he followed is de- 
scribed thus :—‘‘It was at the epoch of religious 
discords in Germany that France could satisfy her 
ambition with regard to our country. Profiting by 
these discords she rose by degrees to the height of 
her political power. 

Tux Brientron Rirva. Casz.—Further proceed- 
ings have been commenced against the Rev. John 
Purchas, the perpetual curate of St. James's 
Church, Brighton. It will be remembered that the 
Judicial Committee reported to Her Majesty that 
Mr. Purchas, who was proceeded against in the 
Arches’ Court, had offended in several matters 
against the laws ecclesiastical in the Holy Commu- 
nion service as to the vestments worn, On the 
10th of May last the judgment of the Judicial Com- 
mittee was confirmed by Her Majesty by an Order 
in Council. A monition was served on Mr. Pur- 
chas to abstain from similar prea and from 
affidavits now filed before the Judicial Committee 
it was complained that Mr. Purchas had not al- 
stained as directed. The costs of the appeal, as 
well as the costs in the court below, had not been 

id as ordered. The costs amounted to 
„006“. 148. 10d. as taxed, and payment demanded. 
The money had not been ot» and the Judicial 
Committee was prayed to enforce both motions’ 
No day has as yet been appointed for the hearing 
of the application. 


Cnunch AND State iu Huncary.—The folloc- 
ing are the chief provisions of the new en 


laws drawn up by the Hungarian Government :— 
1, Every H an is permitted to exe the 
rites of his own religion without prejudice to his 
civil rights, but this must not interfere with his 
duties to the State. 2. Each religious creed is 
allowed full liberty to arrange its own ecclesiastical 
organisation, the State reserving to itself the right 
of supervision. Any question arising between the 
Church and the State authorities is to be settled by 
the Government, with the concurrence of the Hun- 

arian Parliament. The rights at present exercised 

y the State in regard to the Roman Catholic and 
Greek Churches are to continue in force until these 
Churches shall have established their internal orga- 
nisation and taken possession of the property 
hitherto administered by the State, 3. Every 
Hungarian who has completed the age of eighteen 
is to be allowed to select his own religion. 4. 
Marriage is to be regarded by the State as a civil 
contract, whatever may be the religion to which the 
husband or wife belongs. 5. Parents may bring up 
their children in any religion they please; if the 
father and mother are not on this point, sons 
are to follow the religion of the father, 2222 
that of the mother. 

Tue Unirep States AND Bisie Revision,— 
The announcement of the names of an American 
committee,” who are to co-operate with the British 
committee in revising the present version of the 
Bible, will give a ty to that work which it has 
not hitherto possessed to the minds of our American 
readers, and the names themselves afford a highly 
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mong them. Their religion, which is simple 
enough, consists in the worship of a stone or two ina 
particular ve and at a cular season. They have 
ewer religious rites and ceremonies to observe in the 
course of a year. The few ceremonies they observe aro 
all connected with the threo t events in a man’s life 
—vix., birth, marriage, and death. These are the occa- 
sions when the Sautal is seen to be most busy, and to 
spend all the earnings of his hard labour that he takes 
under the sun. Asa — they are far superior either 
to the Hindoo or Mussulmau in morality. They are 
more honest and truthful than either. One can always 
depend on the veracity of a Santal, who as the phrase 
goes, never breaks his promise, and who is always 
punctual in redeeming his pledge. Ihe sin of unc ; 


ness is a rare ocourrence among them. There is more. 


union am their different tribes than 
Hindoos or ommedans. On extraordinary occasions 
hey can assemble in a place within a vory short time, 


each manji or headman leading the men of his tribe to 
tho wey of rendezvous, They are also very courageous, 
for they can penetrate into the deepest jungle without 
fear, and shoot down the wild animals that infest it. 
Their principal w of attack and defenceis the bow 
and arrow, which they can use with the greatest skill 
and the reg a result. Certainly they deserve the 
highest. p for retaining so many virtues among them 
in spite of the great ignorance in which they have been 
left for so many ages, and of the savage life they have 
been leading from generation to generation. However, 
there are some grave faults in the Santal character. He 
is very rev I, and always apt to take the law into 
his own hand under a strong provocation. He is often 
addicted to drinking, and sometimes makes himself a 
beast by into . 'The'arrack is the principal 
liquor, which he is of, and which he manufactures 
at home when not restrained by Government. He is 
naturally somewhat indolent, and will not stir himself to 
go out to work if there he any kind of food in his * 
satisfy the cravings of nature. Notwithstanding all 
these natural defects or faults in him, I think tho Santal 
is more accessible tofthe Gospol, because he is not bound 
by trammels of caste, and neither is he wedded to a 
ramifiod su on. Humanly ing, there is 
more hope of his being converted to Christianity than of 
either the superstitious Hindoo or the bigoted Mussul.- 
man. 


0 The will 7 the Rev. James Hoby, ome of 
aterham, Surrey, Baptist minister, been 
proved under 50,000/. 

Tae Povitry Car. —It is stated that Dr. 
Parker and his friends are in good hopes of being 
able to be removed from the Poultry to a spot close 
to the Holborn Viaduct, where there ha to be 
at present many acres of that sadly wants to 
be covered with large i In this case there 
Se ee Hoe) Sone appeal to the public for 

Anpover.-—Mr. Edward Walker, of New Co 
tor of t 
e introduc- 


; the Rey. Robert Halley, P. D., 
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Bioomsspury CHaPeLt.—We understand that at a 
of the chureh connected with this place on 


meeting 
Friday evening last, the Rev. Dr. Brock made a 
statement 


ing his intention to resign the 

we re 2 to his athens 

years, y ing over so large 

a church with so many and extended Christian 

agencies. The meeting, which was much concerned 

at this announcement, was adjourned for a fort- 

night. Meanwhile, we believe, the rev. doctor's 

statement will be printed and circulated among the 
members. | 

Westryaw Missionary Socrery.—In addition 
to the gs income of the Wesleyan Missio 
Society, says the Methodist Recorder, nearly 24, 0000. 
have been subscribed for a specific purpose during 
and since the last Conference, being just three- 
fourths of the amount required to enable the com- 
mittee to complete its new scheme. A valuable 

rty in the best part of the city of Rome has 
been obtained tw the use of the 8 1 
ary Society. roperty consists of a large build - 
ing, facing one of the principal * lead - 
ing from the Tiber, and in a prominent position at 
the junction of two streets. 

Weicn House Ounaret.—The tenth and last 
lecture, by the Rev. W. Braden, on the ‘‘ Book of 
Ruth,” was given at the * House Chapel, 
Fish - street-hill, on the evening of Thursday, Jan. 11. 
The attendance was very numerous. eding 
and following the reverend gentleman’s graphic 
picture of the customs attending an eastern mar- 
riage ceremony, selections of music were performed 
by an efficient choir and five solo singers, in illus- 
tration of the subject of the lecture. The music 
consisted of the oratorio to Ruth, composed by Mr. 
or) let ga ere a gentleman who resided in 
Mai e; but who, we believe, has lived many 
years abroad. The lecture, as well as the music, 
was exceedingly well received. 

Tue Bisnor oF MANCHESTER AND THE SCAVEN- 
ons. — An interesting service was conducted b 
the Bishop of Manchester on Sunday. His lord. 
ship, according to an application from Mr. Chad - 
wick, sity missionary, to address the men employed 

ent of the Man- 


in the lamp and scavenging d 
chester ration, visited the yard in the after- 
noon, and beld a special service in a large room 
over one of the stables. The mages of Manchester 
(Mr. Alderman Booth), Mr. illiam Livesey, 
chairman, and several members of the lamp and 
scavenging committee were present. There was a 
numerous attendance of scavengers and lamp- 
lighters. The bishop, remarking that he intended 
to reverse the usual order in which worship in the 
Church of England was conductel, preached a ser- 
mon, and afterwards requested his sven to join 
in ie A1 and singing hymns. 

AKE CHAPEL, LINDLEY, Hupprasrigtp.—To- 
wards the close of last year the anniversary 
sermons in this place of worship, which has been 
open three years, were preached by the pastor, the 
Rev. 8. Burn, the collections amounting to 42/. 
On New Year’s Day a public meeting was held in 
the chapel, at which Mr. Joseph Brooke presided. 
It appeared from statements made, that the chapel 
had cost 6,100/., of which less than 500/. had been 
contributed by members of other congregations, and 
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of which 80/. yet remained to be raised. A collec- 
tion being made in the course of the evening, the 
pastor was enabled to announce that the debt was 
wholly extinguished by the liberality of those pre- 
sent. Addresses were delivered by the Rev. R. 
Skinner (Independent), the Rev. J. Le Huray 
(Methodist New Connexion), and the Rev. R. L. 
McDougall, of Lincoln, and some members of the 
congregation. 

CHALFONT St. GIL, CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
Bucxs.—Thanksgiving services were held here on 
Monday, Jan. 8th, for the payment of a long- 
standing debt of 250/. in connection with this place 
of worship. The church has been for the last two 
and a halt years under the superintendence of New 
College students ; and has, through the blessing of 
God upon their labours, been greatly revived and 
strengthened. 2 the last year upwards of 
807. have been collected, of which the greater part 
has come from the immediate neighbourhood, while 
generous help has been given bY . S. Morten, Esq., 
of Uxbridge ; Samuel Morley, Esq., M. P.; Joshua 
Wilson, ., and others. After the tea, which 
was numerously attended, a public omg, * was 
held in the chapel; Mr. J. E. Flowers, M. A., 
of New College, in the chair. Interesting 
addresses were given by the Revs. W. Orr, 
of Uxbridge; H. M. Le Pla, of Beacons- 
field; W. Kitchin, of Chalfont; and Messrs. 
W. H. Howe and C. R. Gardner, of New College. 
Mr. Flower, who was retiring from the superinten- 
dence of the church, was presented with a hand- 
some pulpit Bible asa mark of the respect and 
affection of the church and congregation. 


Ventnor.—Through the steady growth of this 
beautiful and ae popular watering-place, 
and the progress of the Congregational interest, it 
has been unanimously resolved by the members and 
seat-holders to enlarge the church in this town. 
1 present it is the nave * tan building, and 
t is proposed to enlarge it by ing a transept. 
The necessit bas been forced upon the congrega- 
tion by the fact that for the past eighteen mont 
all the sittings have been let, and chiefly to re- 
sidents ; 80 t in winter the visitors apply in 
vain, and in summer the place is absolutely 
thronged. And as the climate of Ventnor, com- 
paratively genial in winter and perfectly delicious 
in summer, becomes more widely known, the num- 
ber of visitors is likely to increase. In connection 
with the ment, a Christmas tree, for the 
sale of useful and fancy articles, was exhibited on 
sppeed We) sn.odiapie Atoms tke pushin, Ge Bev, 
0 y an rom „the Rev. 
* Davies, and by a presentation from the 
ladies to Mrs. Davies of a beautifully worked sofa 
cushion. The sale realised 73/. The cost of the 
enlargement will be at least 1,5001., and towarda 
this sum 830d. have been subscribed. G. Morley, 
Esq,, M. P., and John Kemp-Welch, s., have 
contributed 50/. each, and many friends have not 
only given liberally, but have taken a generous 
interest in the work, among whom ma be men- 
tioned Mr. 8. Watts, Manchester; Mr. N. Griffiths, 
Lee; and Mr. G. Stapleton, Blackheath. The con- 
gregation itself has done nobly, but 700/. have yet 
to be raised, and they ap to the kindness of 
others for help, as accommodation has to be pro- 
vided for visitors as well as residents. The Rev. 
Robert Moffat, now staying in Ventnor, and who 
presided at the Communion last Sunday, wishes it 
to be known that he heartily recommends the 
undertaking to the liberality of Congregationalists 
generally. Subscriptions may be sent to the 
treasurer, Mr. John night High-street, Ventnor ; 
Mr. King, manager of the Hampshire Bank, Ventnor; 
or the 7 2 the Rev. R. A. Davies, Ventnor. 
The building, now commenced, is expected to be 
completed by the lst of July. 

SuNDAY AFTERNOON SERVICES AT THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL Hatit.—QOn Sunday afternoon Dr. 
Guthrie, of Edinburgh, delive a short address 
in the Concert-room of the Agricultural Hall. The 
announcement that Dr. Guthrie would preach col- 
lected a crowd before the doors long before they 
were opened, and on that event taking the 
spacious hall was quickly occupi undreds 
who came fate had to go away disappointed. The 
chair was taken by the Rev. J. Thain Davidson, to 
whom these religious meetings are so much indebted 
for their success. After prayer and hymns the 
assembly was addressed by the Rev. Mr. Guinness 
from the text: But of him are ve in Christ Jesus, 
who of God is made unto us wisdom, and righteous- 
ness and sanctification, and redemption.” In tho 
course of his sermon the reverend preacher insisted 
on the fact of Christ’s union with Christians, and 
that without that union they were no true Chris- 
tians. Dr. Guthrie, continuing the same line of 
discourse, said that when Jesus Christ appeared 
amongst men He had many an imputation nung at 
His head. He was a blasphemer, He was a glutton, 
a wine-bibber ; He was a rebel against Cwsar and 
against Caesar's crown, and many other imputations 
were flung at Him. The Pharisees and the high 
priests taunted Him with the saying, This man 
receiveth sinners; our eyes have seen him; we 
know the character of the man from the company 
he keeps. That was a vile insinuation on their 
part. He granted that their Lord's heal ers were 
not so respectable an assemblage as before him— 
they were publicans, tax-gatherers; and publicans, 
as they kuew, were persons of universal hatred, 
the very beggars looked at them as beneath their 
society; even these and unfurtunate females, who 
were often more sinned against than sinning, were 
received by Him, and received by Him still. He 
was willing to receive them all, be they the worst 
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and the wickedest, for whosoever cometh unto 
Him, the Bible told thera, He would by no means 
cast out. Perhaps they would ask if he meant to 

lace them on the same level with the characters 

e had been describing. Perhaps they knew of 
two Gospels : he knew but of one. Whether high 
or low, kings or peasants, they were levelled — 
the Gospel as much as by the grave, where they 
would lie in undistinguished and undistinguishable 
dust. But this man receiveth sinners.” Let the 
bells ring it out that this man receiveth sinners ; 
let it be written on the open door of every sanctuary 
— * this man receiveth sinners”; and let the words 


be borne from hand to hand till they were realised | 


for all in Heaven. 


SuNDERLAND.—On Sunday evening last the Rev. 
A. A. Rees entered upon the occupation of the 
New Victoria Hall, in this town. In a preliminary 
address to those who frequent no place of wor- 
ship Mr. Rees says :— 


Having spent more than half my life amongst you as 
A her af the Gospel—having during that period 
en my own place of worship again and aguin, to 
increase its accommodation, and being still as fresh and 
vigorous as ever in the glorious work, I desire yet 
further to extend my labours in your midst. 

I have therefore hired, for an indefinite period, for 
Sunday evening services, tho New Victoria Hall, which 
will hold about 2,500 people, 1,000 more than Bethesda 
Chapel, and I invite you to come and occupy it on the 
above-named occasions. 

If the building had been my own, all the sittings 
would have been equally good and equally free, but, 
since it is the property of others, I am restricted in its 
use by their lations, and they require me not to 
admit any one into the first gallery without a ticket 
and a 0 This gallery, however, contains only a 
few hundred seats, and the charge will be little more 
than nominal, while the rest, more than 2,000 in num- 
ber, will be absolutely free. 


There are still Sunday-morning and week-day ser- 
vices at Bethesda Chapel. The Sunderland Herald 
says :—‘** The p of the church meeting at 
Bethesda, possessing, with the exception of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s, the largest number of members of any 
church in England } holding Baptist doctrines, is 
worthy of note. It is thirty-one years next 
month since Mr. Rees first came to Sunderland as 
a curate of the Established Church, and in 1845— 
more than a quarter of a century ago—Bethesda 
Chapel was opened, upon principles then somewhat 
new, at least to Sunderland, inasmuch as all the 
sittings were free, and everything, even to the 

tor's maintenance, paid out of voluntary offer- 
ings. Bethesda Chapel was opened somewhat dif- 
ferent to most places of religious worship—free of 
debt ; in two years it was found necessary to add a 
front gallery, and in four years more the side 
galleries were erected, and it became, with the ex- 
ception of Sans-street Wesleyan Chapel, the most 
commodious building of the kind inthe town. More 
sittings had, however, to be provided, and the 
aisles had to be utilised in a somewhat novel manner, 
and ultimately the utmost holding capacity of the 
building was put into requisition. During all this 
time the principles were carried out that the sit- 
tings should be entirely free, and the free-will 
offerings of church-members and congregation alone 
relied on for the maintenance of the services ; and 
these have been nobly responded to, as has been 
shown from time to time. Now, after nearly a 
third of a century’s labour in Sunderland, Mr. 
Rees, feeling that He is called on to enter upon a 
larger sphere of work, is about to commence Sun- 
day-evening services in the new hall. Mr. Rees’s 
object in entering upon the new hall is not only to 
address a much larger audience than hitherto, but 
to open up new ground, and to seek to do good, not 
amongst those who already are regular attendants 
in a e of religious worship, but in that unfortu- 
nately too large class who are seldom or ever found 
in a church or chapel.” 


Correspondence. 
: — — 
GERMAN IDEALISM IN RELIGION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


My Dear Sm, In reading the report of DUllinger's 
discourse I have had recalled to my mind a fundamental 
difference between Germans and Englishmen which 
accounts for our attracting each other in some cases, 
and violently repelling cach ethor in other cases. In a 
general way, women, especially young women, and men 
who as to any particular matter have a woman's 
tendency to lean on authority, are ‘chiofly drawn to- 
wards Germans; whilst men who are at all of the self 
contained character that marks most Englishmen, find 
themselves repelled by and repellent to Germans. The 
difference I refer to is this:—Tho German always has 
more or less consciously in the background of his mind 
a grand sentimental ideal with which ho somehow or 
other identifies himself, whilst practically he contents 
himself with a very unideal realisation of his ideal. 
Englishmen, on the contrary, with porhaps tho oxcep- 
tions noted above, hate sentimental ideals, and are not 
in the habit of confounding their ordinary selves with 
ideals ; but they are at all events very dissatisfied with 
themselves, unless there is some sort of conformity bo- 
tween what standard they have and its realisation, This 
peculiarity of Germans was foreed on my notice again 
just recently by an article in the Neve Hvangelische 
Kirchenzeituny of Berlin—a religious journal originally 
Called into existenee by the Evangelical Alliance,” 


Ahe habit of cherishing such ideals. 
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and still conducted in a large and liberal spirit — on 
Palmerston’s life, which finishes up with tho words, 
“The germ of the gradual sinking of England from the 
pinnacle of its influence lies in the growing predomi- 
nance of interest over principle.” It may or may not 
be true that our influence is not what it was; and it 
may or may not be true that the reason is, our 
materialistic way of looking at things; but anyhow it 
is odd to hear a German at the end of a year like 1871 
moralising in such a style. The words would not per- 
haps strike an ordinary reader as they struck mo; 


but the fact is, I know it to be a fixed idea with 


Germans that we are always fighting, and forming 
alliances, and concluding treaties, and cultivating re- 
ligion, and sending out missionaries, and so forth, from 
sheer interest, and in a shopkeeping spirit; whereas they, 
good souls, fight, and form alliances, and conclude 
treaties, and cultivate religion, and carry on missions, 
and so forth, with just occasional exceptions,.and little 
drawbacks, in the spirit of a lofty idealism, I have on- 
countered the most ludicrous illustrations of this notion. 
I have repeatedly challenged Germans to adduce an in- 
stance in which Prussia had spent a single dollar for 
the sake of another nation, pure and simple ; but they 
never saw eit, and thought me prejudiced. Any one 
who forgets this peculiarity of our cousins will fail to 
understand many things they do and say, and the only 
explanation I have been able to find for it that did not 
involve a charge of arrant hypocrisy, is tho one I gave 
before. Their unconscious self-idealisation on the 
ground of their cherishing a sentimental ideal, has a 
pernicious influence, especially on their ecclesiastical 
life. To talk with many of them, and hear how perfect 
and pure and lovely every religious effort ought to be, 
one would imagine one's self in a very paradise. But 
when one examines the reality, there is wofully disap- 
po*ntment. 

I have not the slightest wish to make a mook of 
It might be well 
for us if we shared the babit more than we do ; but, 
when it facilitates the retention of self-complacency, 
along with the consciousness of great practical short- 
comings, it is mischievous; and this it unquestionably 
does. Nowhere is the discrepancy between fine ideal 
schemes of church worship, activity, intercourse, and 
union, more apparent than in Germany; and yet no- 
where is there a stronger conviction that Germany is 
tho navel of the Church world, and the hopoof tho 
ecclesiastical future. There are, of course, excellont 
exceptions to tho rule; but the rule is, I believe, as 
described. What an illustration of this German lack 
of self-knowledge are the last words of Dullinger’s ad- 
dress :—“ In all Europe a desire is felt for the reunion 
of the separate 1 Churches. Germany, in which their 
division originated, has also the task of bringing about 
their reunion, or, if this be impossible, at least their 
reconciliation.” The same persuasion is ontertained by 
more than one eminent Protestant ecclesiastic that I 
know, and might be expressod im almost the same 
words. Now, with Protestantism muzzled by tho State, 
torn by internal dissensions almost as vehomont as any 
it has over witnessed, and undermined by indifference, 
unbelief, and positive hostility, and with a Roman 
Catholicism more Ultramontane, virulent, bigoted, and 
blind than ever, how is Germany to undertake such a 
task? Protestantism in Germany is becoming every 
day more completely a mere protest against any ob- 
jective faith, dogma, or authority. And where Romanists 
are not sceptical, they are more rabid and desperate 
than ever. A pretty union it would be. No doubt 
Dollinger and his party regard themselves as the des- 
tinod mediators—honestly, too—for I am as far as 
possible from throwing doubt on the sincerity of the 
men whom I am criticising. But they are no more 
likely to originate a new united Church, or à recon- 
ciliation of Churches, than Mr. Voysey is likely to in- 
augurate a new religion. If two pieces of iron are to 
be welded, you must have heat ; and what welding or 
reformatory heat can you expect in men who wait to 
see that they are safe before they move 

Hitherto the progross of the Old Catholic movement 
has been slow; it has made some progress, but not 
much. Its weakness is that it is neither one thing nor 
another. If Dillinger and his friends would boldly 
proclaim the truth as it is in Jesus, and take their stand 
on the duty and right of every soul's ontering for itself 
into direct fellowship with its Maker in the way He 
Himself has appointed, they would awaken that spirit of 
liberty which alono is the mother of enthusiasm and 
sacrifice ; but merely making a few outward and unes- 
sential changos, or professing to be the genuine Catholics, 
will nevor stir up a nation like the Germans, whose capa- 
bility for voluntury, enthusiastic, and self-sacrificing ad- 
herence to any cause is at the Lost fooblo, to rosistanco to 
theencroachments of the Papacy. The ontiro address sooms 
to mo to confirm what I said in my former letter to the 
offect’ that tho movement was a Professorial affair. 
„Time will show whether history is to be beaten, where 
natural science was victorious.” 
historical science really could be shown to be on the 
side of the Papal claims, they would lose their obnoxious 
character! After all, thon, it isan affair of investiga- 
tion! How little a man must have felt the yoke of 
Rome who can speak thus! Or hew little must his 

tomanism have beon a question of life and death! In 
either case, there is little fitness for the work that has 
been forced on Hm 


— > 


— — 


But I must close for to-day these very desultory ob- 


servations. 


— 


— 


Yours &, 
D. W. 8. 


THE INQUIRY INTO THE CONDITION OF THE 
RURAL DISTRICTS OF ENGLAND. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sir,—The extracts which appeared in your New 
Year's Supplement of the Ird inst., as copied from the 
reports of the Government Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the physical and moral condition of the 
agricultural population of England are, I am persuaded, 
overdrawn. Indeed, I considered the “inquiry ” from 
the first very one-sided. The commissioners, for the 
most part, as you have already noticed, have gained 
their information from the incumbent of the 
parish ; and as the donominational tendencies of our 
working population are nearly always in favour of the 
Wesleyan, Independent, or Primitive Churches, you 
will easily perceive that the clergyman is not likely to 
set them off in giorious colours; that tho mote in tho 
eye of a Wesleyan is made more of than the beam in a 
Churchman's eye. 

If the commissioners had taken a Wosleyan or an 
Independent layman, or an officiating minister of ono 
of the Nonconforming bodies, into their confidence, as 
they passed through the proviaces, [am sure tho ro- 
turns would have been more favourable ; at all outs, 
less sweeping. 

If a strict scrutiny had been mado into those female 
lapses from the path of virtue (I mean as to the crood 
and denomination of the offenders), which our sevoral 
clergy say are so yery rife, it would be found that few, 
very few, have any association with Dissenters. They 
are young women who have been baptized and confirmed 
in the Church ; it is the only place they attend, and I 
suppose they rank as Churchwomen, if of any denomi- 
ration at all. 

The Vicar of Market Weighton (Yorkshire) will not 
receive the thanks, or be even entitled to the respoct of 
the maidens of bis parish and district, half of whom, ho 
says, lose what should be their honour before thoy aro 
married.” As tho statement is one which it is utterly 
impossible for evon the vicar to verify, it may woll be 
received as a gratuitous and libollous accusation, in 
which the sins and shortcomings of a few are imposed 
upon the many. The vicar further says :—‘‘ The Church is 
not believed in, and other forms of religion are taken 
up and laid down as readily as fashions in dress.” ‘Lhe 
Church certainly is not believed in, save in its expe- 
diency, by many who statedly attend ; much less do the 
fcigid formulas and semi-Popish observances find acoep- 
tance with the lower orders, whose religious sense is 
always in favour of what is experimental, simple, direct, 
and sympathising. I do not believe the records and 
church books of the Market Weighton Dissenters will 
bear out the statement that other forms of religion 
are taken up, Ko., &o. 

I have had somewhat extended opportunities of 
acquainting myself with the inner life and habitudes of 
our working population, both in the “Midlands” and 
the more northern districts of England, and my obser- 
vation would assuredly not have led me to the same 
conclusions as those the Parliamentary Commission have 
evolved. Bearing in mind the great disproportion in 
numbers, I am not quite sure whether an equal per- 
centage of sins of commission might not be found, or 
at all events exists, amongst large sections of the male 
proportion of the middle classes in our provinces, 

I could if 1 chose bear testimony to the lifelong con- 
sisteccy of numbers of our labouring men amid 
much that is depressing and cheerless. I bave witnessed 
how, after their day's labour, they have patiently 
plodded their way to the humble Primitive chapel, not 
to perform service,” but quietly, sincerely, and trust- 
fully to thank God for His mercies and ask for His pro- 


tection and presence; and I cannot recall at present 
any instances of declension or of inconsistency. 

„When the state of the ancient templo was to be 
reported on, an angel was the agent sent, and a golden 
measuring rod the instrument to employ—the highest 
created intelligence and an unerring standard.” If 
such an impartial arbiter could have been employed by 
tho Royal Commission,” I feel sure that hundreds and 
thousands of instances of sterling piety and intrinsic 
worth would have been brought out in strong relief to 
the credit side of our rural population. Lack of suit- 
able cottage accommodation on landed estates is doubt- 
less the great barrier to reform, and your excellent 
correspondent, Mr. Nevilo, in your impression of 
last week, has, in his own clear and sensible manner, 
clucidated the subjec!, with its cardinal difficulties, and 
furnished an antidote as woll. 


I havo no doubt that his cottages have been built for 
the sum he states, and that they are healthy and com- 


modious. Why cannot al) landlords follow the example ! 


| With the assistance and good-will of thoir respective 


So, it wonkl seom, if | 


tenants, omploying a common mason and the villago 
carpenter, surely n pair of cottagon like Mr. Nevile’s 
might spring up upon almost every estate near a farmer's 
homestead every year. If country gentlemen would but 
think of this and act upon their honest convictions, half 
the moral degradation of which our English vicars so 
much complain would disappear, aud a happier ora 
commence, Our rural clergy, as a class, are not the 
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men to deal successfully with the vices of the masses 
either in a concrete or a personal form. 

In fully half of our parish churches the services are 

t and ceremonial, superseding the 


hoodwink even the lowest and least instructed of our 
labourers. 

A word more, and I conclude. Tho Rev. J. C. Ryle, 
whom you quote, is perhaps one of the best and most 


take refuge in the chapels of Metho- 

, or Independents, if not in more ques- 
worship.” Why employ the compara- 
alli—the natural inference being that 
attaches to the chapels 


, 


faithfully 
AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 
January 10, 1872. | 
THE CONFERENCE ON THE EDUCATION 
QUESTION. 
‘ To the Editor of the Nonconformis, 
Srn,—Since Mr. Forster's education meesure has bo- 
come law, the whole aspect of this great war between 
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absorbed in the national system, or bear the entiro cost 
and responsibility themselves. 1 would add only two 


of what (to put ft on the 
i tho grandest English classic, 1 think that 
not divide us, which, when we come to get the | 


H. T. ROBJOHNS. 


THE COTTENHAM STORY. 
To the Rditor of the Noneonformist, 

Dran din, —I send you tho best roply I can, from 
„ of an occurrence between thirty and 
years ago, to your inquiry apponded to Dr. Mas- 
‘in the last number of the Noncon- 
form iat. T no doubt that Dr. Massingham refors 
to some | used at a meeting of Dissenters, 
on the Church and State question, held at Cottenbam, 
Cam a Mr. Faux (not Folkes), a blunt 
and otit-speaking farmor, who had no pretension, and 
made none, to represent the opinions of any one but 
himself. Thoy became so notorious as to bo quoted in 
the House of Lords many years ar. The meeting was 
held a few years before or after 1835. I believe that 
soon after the meeting the editor of the /’atriot, or 
omo leading Dissenter, mado inquiry of the chairman 
about what Mr. Faux said, and the rep'y was published 
in that newspaper. The Rev, J. K. Holland, of St. 
Ives, Hunte, was a leader in the local crusade against 
tho Established Church, in which this meeting was ono 
of a series. I believe he was present, and be may bo 
referred to for further info! mation. 
Yours truly, 
THOS. D. PAUL. 

Albort-grove, Leicester, Jan. 13, 1872. 


To the Editor of the Ninconformist. 


Dran 81n,—There is no such person as Mr. Folkes 
living at Cottenham, nor has there been during the 
present century, if not long previous to that. At an 
open-air public platforin meeting held in a carpenter's 
large yard in 1834, in, 1 think, February, at this 
village, at which T and several hundreds were present, 
Dissenters and Churchmen, there was on that platform 
a Mr. William Faux (not Folkes), a retired farmer from 
Huntingdonshire, who did use the language he is re- 
ported to have used,” or language similar to that, and 
much more beside. He was not a minister then, nor 
do I believe he ever was one; but during the latter 
part of his life he used, I think, occasionally to give 
pulpit addresses. He was a hyper-Calvinist. I knew 
him well for several years. There were seven or eight 
platform speakers on the occasion referred to, only 
threo of whom are, I believe, now living—the chairman, 
Mr. Holland, a retired Independent minister of St. 
Ives, Hunts, and Mr. G. Bailey, a retired Baptist 
minister, now living somewhere id Northamptonshire. 
The meeting for several years after was called by the 
name of “The Red-fire-hot Meeting.” Who would 
have thought that our quiet, retired agricultural 
village, Cottenham, would ever again be poked out of 
its obscurity into public notice upon that or any other 
question 


? 
Yours respectfully, 
JOHN MANN. 
Cottenham, noar Cambridge, Jan. 12, 1872. 


“PERFECTLY RIGHT.” 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin,—In the present discussion with reference to 
achool boards, education, and religion, the following 
observations, made by the late Rev. Benjamin Parsons, 
of Ebley, at a meeting in Bristol, deserve to be remem- 
bered 


Mr. Parsons, speaking on education, referred to the 
barefooted child sent by the parent to the dramshop 
for gin. This education he declared to be the most 
expensive of all others, for drinking was the parent of 
nearly all the crime of the country, and crime was 
always costly. 

Then, touching on the plan by which oach person was 
virtually required to support the religion of every other 
person, he said, I will relate an anevdote. Once I 
lived near a doctor, who, when called to visit a patient, 
would learn what had'been done, and had a remarkable 
habit of saying, ‘Perfectly right! perfectly right! 
One day, being sent for to visit a person who was un- 
well, he asked the goodwife what had been done, She 
replied, ‘My husband has bathed his feet in 


in bed.’ The doctor responded, ‘Perfectly right 
perfectly right! A prescription was made out, and 
the next day the doctor repeated his visit, and the 
good wife thought ahe would test the doctor and see if 
he did not say “‘ perfectly right without due reflection. 
Woll, said the dootor, ‘how is your husband going 
on?’ ‘Oh,’ said the woman, ‘he is a great deal 
better, so much so that he has eaten six eggs, shells and 
all!’ The doctor immediately responded, ‘ Perfectly 
right, perfectly right. 

„Now,“ continued Mr. Parsons, here comes the 
Government inspector to visit the schools. Stepping 
into the Presbyterian school, he asks whether they are 

the doetrine of predestination as held by John 
Calvin ; and being assured that this is being done, he 
says, ‘Perfectly right.’ He next looks in at the Roman 
Catholic school, and asks, Are you teaching the supre- 
macy of the Pope and the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
the duty of confession, and the power of the priest to 
grant absolution? Learning that these are being duly 
taught, he says, ‘ Perfectly right,’ and proceeds to the 
Wesleyan school, and inquires whether the doctrine of 
free will as held by John Wesley forms a part of the 
instructions given ; and finding that this is the case he 
responds, ‘ Perfectly right’; and so by the application 
of the taxes to support denominational schools every 
person is assisting to support the religion of every other 
person.” . 

Yours obediently, 
THE “FATHER DICKSON” OF “ DRED.” 


Ross, Dec. 5, 1872. 


TURBERVILLE MEMORIAL FUND. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin,—We beg to enclose a complete list of contribu. 
tians up till this date to the above fund, some of which 
are duo to your kin di ess in making known the circum- 
stances of the case in last week's Nonconformist, The 
committee are very anxious to make up a fund of 2,000/., 
so as to afford 100“. a year to the bereaved family, Tho 
present sum has been contributed by about one hundred 
persons, but we doubt not thero are more than this 
number of gentlemen in the Congreyational Churches 
who would like to give their aid in so righteous a 
cause. If any of your readers are disposed kindly to 
assist us, perhaps they will bear in mind that he gives 
twice who gives quickly, and that the power of de- 


spatching letters ani circulars, in honorary secre. 


E. Bickerton Evans, ‘Bea. 


Dexter. , 
R Cunliffe, Esq. . 


warm 
water, and I have given him some ‘gruel, and he is 5 


Geo. Craven, Esq. (Rochdale) per Noncon- 


taries, who have other duties to attend to, is limited. 
About one letter in twelve receives an answer. 


We are, Sir, yours faithfully, 


EDWARD WHITE, 
Tufnell Park, N. 
MARK WILKs, 
Bartholomew’s-road, Holloway. 
January 16, Hon. Sc es. 


Subscriptions may be sent to the secretaries, or to 
the treasurer, Samuel Spalding, Esq., 147, Drury-lane. 


Contributions to the Turberville Memoria! Fund :— 
E as. d. 

iotors of the English Independent 100 0 
Samuel Morley, Esq., M. P. , ; 100 0 
Hadfield, Eeg., M. P. . ‘ 52 10 
i * (Worcester) 


binson, f , 
Samuel Spalding, Esq. (Treasurer) 
icer, Brothers. , a 
T. Walker, Esq. — of Daily News) . 
J. R. Robinson, (Daily News) . 
Sir Titus Salt ; . 8 
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i Hwickeaham} per ‘Non- 


ward Foster, 
Congregatio 


ist, by Rov. Dr. 


formist . ; 
Rev. H. Gamble . 
Dr. W. Cooke 


Captain . 1 2 . ; 
Mr. Turner, 5s., Mr. Mackintosh, 5s, . 
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the Editor of the 
Christian World ;—Rev. W. Dorling, li. ; 
Mr. E. D. Culley, II.; Mr. George Craven, 
II. ls. ; Mr. G. L. Bristow, 14. ; Mr. J. E. 
Ritchio, li. ; Rev. J. B. French, II.; Rev. 
J. Hiles Hitchens, 1/. 1s. ; Mr. Peter 
Bayne, l/. ; A Friend, per Mr. Bayne, I.; 
Kev. John Thomas, 10s, . : ; : 912 0 


1,377 10 6 
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YANKEE SMARTNEss.—A joko is credited to 
an America visitorto England. Wall, stranger, 
he is posted to lave said, 1 guess that your 
Eng ishi juries ain't mast no how. If an American 
jury t ied the Tichborne case now, I'll tell you 
what they d have done. They'd just have bought 
up all the Tichborne bonds, and then. found a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff.” 


Jan. 17, 1872. 
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THE EDUCATION 


SCHOOL BOARDS. 
LONDON. 

The London School Board on Wednesday held 
its first meeting since the Christmas recess. The 
election of a member for the City in the place of the 
Rev. Wm. Rogers was fixed for the 12th of Feb- 
wrence then proposed the follow- 


ACT. 


That it be referred to the committee on Section 74 of the 
Act to consider and report to the board whether “ the - 
for putting in force the bye-laws”’ should be so far 
as to give to the divisional committees control over 
committees, and that the same committee 
consider and report to the board the best mode of 
effect to the resolution of the board of the 2nd Novem- 
(Mr. Smith’s resolution), witl. regard to the remission 
and payment of fees, through the agency of the committees to 
be constituted under those arrangements. 


His lordship said he considered that it would be a 
wise course for the board to delegate to the divi- 
sional committees the subject of remission of fees, 
as those committees would be able to act upon local 
knowledge, and would, in his opinion, be able to 
treat on this difficult subject better than the board 
could. The committee he proposed to send it to 
now was the school management committee. Mr. 
H. Dixon seconded the motion. Mr. Gover held 
that if the remission of fees were left to the com- 
mittee, there would not be that uniformity of action 
* in different parts of the metropolis which 
ere would be if the board controlled whatever 
remission of fees it was found necessary to make. 
The Rev. J. A. Picton and Mr. Macgregor urged 
that the question of remission of fegs should be 
struck out of the motion. After several members 
had spoken, most of them urging that the question 
— yon wey wee ab —— now be opened, 
ir mas Tilson eon the opposite side, and 
declared that the question was a pressing one, as 
the board was actually commencing its work of 
education, and this was a most material point—in 
fact, remissions of payments had already been 
made. Mr. Stiff remarked that all the board had 
heard was theory, and he would now give them 
some facts. The board had taken over what were 
‘free schools” in the New Cut, and had opened 
them as fee-paying schools, with the result that 
there were now 100 more scholars in them than 
they were estimated for, and on the day before 
fifteen children had to be sent away because there 
was not room. (Hear, hear.) Yet all these children 
paid fees. Mr. C. Reed, M. P., added that it should 
also be known, in connection with the facts stated 
by Mr. Stiff, that the children who now paid fees 
in the schools referred to were the very children 
who formerly had education free. (Hear, hear.) 

Several other members spoke upon the question, 
and ultimately Lord Lawrence withdrew, inst 
his will, he said, the latter portion of his motion, 
and substituted one 2 to the School 
ment Committee for consideration and rt che 
subject of defining clearly the powers and mutual 
relations of divisional and subdivisional committees 
respectively. This was carried. 

the motion of Mr. C. Reed, M.P., it was 
— that the plan for erecting a school upon 
the German system of class division should be tried 
upon a site in Essex-street, Stepney, where it has 
been determined to provide accommodation for 
1,000 children. 

On the motion of Mr. Reed, it was eed that 
the Works Committee should bring up a list of the 
sites selected for the exercise of compulsory powers, 
that they might be embodied in a petition to the 
Education ent. 

With reference to a request from the Science and 
Art ent that the board would co-operate in 
organising the conduct of the examinations, and 
would recommend the appointment, in each of the 
ten school divisions, of a eman who might act 
as local seoretary, a to which the matter 
had been referred recommended that the answer 
sent should be a request to the department to renew 
the invitation a year hence, the board having its 
hands too full of work at present. An amendment 
was proposed for the intment of local secre- 
taries for two divisions, but this was opposed by 
Mr. Lucraft and others. Mr. Lucraft expressed 
his di with the department for not having 
erected theatres for working men for lectures 
and art study. Mr. Smithies, Mr. Freeman, Lord 
Lawrence, and others spoke to the vast amount of 

work being carried on by the department, and 
he board, on a division, agreed to the committee’s 


e other business was despatched, and the 


board adjourned for a fortnight. 
The resignation of Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens, M.P., 
one of the representatives of the Finsbury division, 


will, it is announced, shortly follow that of the 
Rev. William Rogers. Mr. Hugh Owen, who was 
one of the candidates at the general election, and 
who is well known as having taken a very active 
part in all educational work for the past quarter of 
a century, is now a candidate for the vacant posi- 
tion. In his address, of November, 1870, Mr. Owen 
said, ‘‘the chief part, indeed, of my voluntary 
labour for the past thirty years has been bestowed 
on the advancement of popular education on unde- 
nominational principles.” In the city, Mr. Sheriff 
John Bennett is the only candidate for the position 
rendered vacant by the Rev. William Rogers's re- 
signation. The election for the City will be on the 
12th of February. 


Tux NorTHAMPTON School Boarp have unani- 


mously resolved to endeavour to hire the existing , 
schools, and have adjourned the enforcing of the 
compulsory clauses. 

Norrixdnax.— The school board of this town 
have issued a notice to parents to the effect that 
they have been ‘‘ empowered to require parents and 
guardians of children of five to thirteen years of age, 
to send them to school, unless there is some reason- 
able excuse. There are now numerous vacancies in 
existing schools. The school board therefore desires 
hereby to urge all parents and guardians at once to 
send their children to some — where efficient 
instruction is given. Note. This notice is intended 
to render legal interference by the board as little as 
possible necessary, but should the notice not have 
the desired effect, the board will put in motion the 
machinery at its command. 

LiverPoot.—At the monthly meeting of the 
Liverpool School Board on Monday, it was resolved 
that, pending the examination of the statistical re- 
turns furnished by the board to the Education 
Department, and the report thereon of the inspector 
as to the actual deficiency of school accommodation 
within the borough, the board proceed at once to 
make provision by the erection of schools for 6,000 
children in the districts which most urgently needed 
increased* accommodation, and that suitable pre- 
| mises be rented to make immediate temporary pro- 
vision for this amount of school . Asuccessor 
to Mr. Eden, who has died, will have to be elected 
on the 3lst inst. As yet no candidate has appeared 
to supply Mr. Eden’s place. We understand that 
the Nonconformist section have no intention of 
1 or bringing forward any one candidate, 
ecling certain that if they did so, he would have 
little chance of success. 

SALForp.—At the monthly meeting of this board 
on Thursday, the clerk read the statement of school 
fees paid during the past quarter. Mr. Warburton 
asked what the total amount was. The clerk : 
168“. 10s. The minutes of the School Fees Com- 
mittee were read, as also was the following recom- 
mendation by the committee :— 

That it be required of all nts of children between five 
and thirteen years ‘of age, to send such children to school, 
unless they are receiving efficient instruction in some other 
manner. 

Mr, Warburton said that before that was passed he 
wished to ask a question—how many school orders 
had been granted? The clerk said there were 
1,182 in force, and 1,627 children had been paid 
for by the board. The recommendation was 

to, and the minutes adopted. The board 
then proceeded to appoint committees for the en- 
sui ear, It was then resolved by sig to two 
that there should be quarterly returns as to the 
state of education in the borough. 

Drewssury.—A meeting of this body took place 
on Tuesday ; Mr. Richard Olarkson, the chairman, 

residing. It was resolved that the clerk and the 

v. H. Sturt should communicate with the En- 
dowed Schools Commissioners with the view of 
ascertaining whether some of the funds at their dis- 
posal could not be applied to promoting a higher 
class education in the elementary schools within 
the borough. A rather lively conversation took 
place on the cost of the late extraordinary election, 
and particularly upon the bill of the deputy- 
returning officer. ventually, however, the several 
accounts were d. A committee was appointed 
to ascertain if any rooms can be obtained for the 
temporary use of the board in which to commence 
schools until suitable premises be erected for per- 
manent use, and it was also agreed to elect a com- 
mittee to prepare a report upon a scheme of eduta- 
tion to be adopted by the board in the schools under 
its control. A financial and a statistical committee 
were also formed, these latter being permanent. 
After this the members went into committee to 
consider the report of the committee appointed at 
the previous meeting of the board to select sites for 
the proposed new ls. 

LEDS. —At a meeting of the Leeds School Board 
on Thuksday reference was made to the satisfactory 
opening on Monday last of thirteen provisional 
schools. Mr. Beckwith, chairman of the Education 
Committee, said there had been an unexpectedly 
505 attendance, the total being 1,602, of whom 

were under seven years of age. Owing to the 
large numbers, there had been some difficulty be- 
cause of a want of adequate assistance, but ste 
had beeri taken to meet it as readily and as effi- 
ciently as possible. As to the class of children, it 
was found that the majority were either very igno- 
rant or totally uneducated. It was stated that 
several of the schools were inconveniently crowded, 
and it was agreed that measures should be taken 
promptly to provide additional * school 
accommodation. A proposal came be = A board 
that as in Leeds there are about fifty blind children 
as also there are about half that number of deaf 
and dumb children, class-rooms affording accommo- 
dation for twenty scholars should be set aside in 
one or two schools belonging te the board, to be 
specially devoted to their education ; that as soon 
as a class of twenty blind children be formed, or of 
ten deaf and dumb special teacher for each class 
be appointed ; and that the fees in such schools 
(the education of the blind including music) be 
modified in relation to the circumstances of the 
N Some members of the board thought this 
plan Would involve too great expense, and the 
matter was referred to the Education and Manage- 
ment Committee. With reference to a memorial 
from the Leeds clergy, presented some wecks since, 
suggesting changes in the education schemes pro- 
by the board, and dissenting from some of 
the contemplated arrangements, it was announced 
that a committee, to whom the memorial had been 


referred, were unanimously of opinion thet the 
board could not take any action upon it, as the 
opinion of the board had already been taken on the 


several questions raised in it. 


RESISTANCE TO A SCHOOL BOARD RATE. 


* * Bosley Police-court on — tase 
Messrs. J. Balguy (stipendiary magistrate 
Brownfield, Mr. 14 * — china Hear ns 
turer, of Fenton, was charged with neglecting and 
refusing to pay a rate levied under the Elementary 
Education Act, 1870, by the Stoke-upon-Trent 
School Board. Mr. W. Keary, solicitor, of Stoke, 
appeared on behalf of the overseers in support of 

o claim; and Mr. Mot barrister-at-law, in- 
structed by Mr. F. Adams, of Birmingham, repre- 
sented the defendant. The court was densely 
crowded, and many influential Nonconformists were 


present. 
Mr. Keary, in opening the case, stated these pro- 
ceedings had been taken with reluctance and re 


a right to 


because the overseers felt that say / had 
dams’s position 


expect that a gentleman in Mr. 
would act the part of a citizen, and render a 
cheerful and willing ience to the law instead of 
setting it at defiance, and encouraging others to ro- 
sist it. Probably, if Mr. Adams been left en- 
tirely to himself, and to the exercise of his own 
judgment, he would have paid the rate, but he 
appeared to have been influenced by 1 at a dis- 
tance, and having entangled himself by pledges and 
promises from the performance of which he felt it 
would not be honourable to retire. He felt sure 
that Mr. Adams was not acting in accordance with 
his own views and wishes in resisting the rate, be- 
cause he must be well aware that a considerable 
portion of the rate was required to meet the cost of 
the election of the school board, for which he was 
himself a candidate, and therefore the refusal to 
pay the rate was like refusing to pay for a dinner 
which he had ordered and eaten. He had not 
given any notice of against the rate, he did 
not allege that he been unfairly rated, or that 
he had been dealt with unfairly in any respect, and 
therefore he (Mr. Keary) could not see why he 
should resist the rate, because a small part of it 
was to be applied in a way of which he did not 
altogether approve. (Mr. Motteram: I am told it 
has a large part.) If such an objection was good in 
the case of an education rate, it might be good in 
the case of any other kind of rate. 

Evidence Laving been given to establish the legal 
proof, which was, of course, merely of a legal cha- 
racter, Mr. Motteram addressed the bench on behalf 
of his client. He said his learned friend had made 
some observations in regard to the conduct of Mr 
Adams in resisting this rate, and he had also re- 
flected upon certain parties, with whom he said 
Mr. Adams was acting in what he chose to term 
opposition to the law. It had already been stated 
that Mr. Adams was an influential member of, the 
Nonconformist body, and it was well known’ that 
he objected on conscientious nds to the t 
of fees to denominational schools. In that respect 
he was not singular, for the whole country was at 
the present time agitated on the subject. It was 
not necessary for him to express his opinions on the 
subject, or to say whether he with his client 
in every t, but it was well known in the dis- 
trict that he N to be — rate — — 

rounds. He could not erstand why proceedin 
should be taken against Mr, Adams alone. He 
could scarcely make out who had instituted these 
roceedings, and he hoped they were not instituted 
rom pique or ill-feeling on the part of the collector 
or one or more of the overseers. It was rather re- 
markable that proceedings should have been taken 
on a former occasion, when the summons was with- 
drawn, and the collector censured for taking it out 
The question, however, for the bench to decide was 
ertherate had been and whether 
legal —1* had been taken to it. He was in- 
structed tosay that Mr. Adams would resist the rate by 
means in his power, and that if he could pos 
sibly help it he would not allow the law to impose 
a burden upon his conscience. What would be the 
result of his resistance to the rate it would be im- 
possible to tell. It was once thought hopeless to 
resist the payment of Church-rates, but in the end 
Parliament saw fit to abrogate them altogether. It 
might be a long or a short time before the obnoxious 
clauses of the Education Act were repealed, but 
these proceedings might be a forerunner of that 
repeal, and if they were it would give great satie- 
faction to the Nonconformist body and to his client, 
Mr. Adams. He made these observations entirely 
in consequence of what Mr. Keary had advanced, 
and he would now proceed to show the bench that 
the rate was ille The Act required that a pre- 
cept should be signed by two or more members of 
the school board, authorised to do so by resolution 
of the board. If that was not done the was 
irregular, and the rate was illegal. to 
the school board had admitted that the second pre- 
cept was signed by members who were not autho- 


rised by resolution to sign it. Mr. con- 
tended that the second precept was entirely worth- 
less, and with regard to the , said that 


it was signed by the president and vice-president of 
the board in those several capacitics, and not as 
simple members of the board, as required by the 
Act. Ile also took the further objection that there 
ought to have been an interv of seven days 
between the demand and the issue of the summons. 

Mr. Keary, with some warmth, said that Mr. F. 
Adams had misled him, for he distinctly gave him 


to understand that he admitted the legality of the 


be 
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raw this objection, although it 
to admit the full legality of the 
ort consultation with his col- 
Mr. Balguy said the bench were of opinion 
e 8 the 14th of April was in con- 
with the Act of Parliament, and that, there- 
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1 and he thought it was very 

to Mr. F. Adams and Mr. Harvey 
had withdrawn it. 

Motteram, Mr. Balguy further 

t the second precept was 

for 150. justified 

the amount of the 
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as very much ified 
edition ’« of his ahi 
all the most im t : 
made by the Free Church had 
attended to. He regretted, 
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as to teachers’ 
and other matters. 
. M’Lauchlan also made a few remarks. 
Advocate said he would take the state- 
ments ma le by the deputation into careful con- 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


are made for the holding in 
pth = Anam on * 
in support of Mr. Henry Richard's 
from last month in consequence 
of Wales) for Monday 

has promised 


convening the 
the diocese 


rE 


t of i 
meet at under 
treaty between Great i 
** has excited much attention on the continent 
has 
motion 


uch on the same subject. 
being discussed with much ability 
blic journals, and a new society 

for promoting t read of International Arbitra- 
tion is being fo under the presidency of M. 
. fn Holland the members of the Dutch 

Peace League have sent au address to Mr. Henry 
Richard, expressing their lively interest in his in- 
tended motion. That body includes some of the 
most influential men in Holland. Its president is 
Herr J. Av Jolles, of the Hague, a jurist of Euro- 
reputation, and now Minister of Justice for 

he Netherlands. Amongst its other leaders aro 


coy opoke and writan 
in come of the 


two Councillors of State—Herr P. J. Bachiene and 


Dr. Bleeker—and the following members of the 
Dutch Parliament: Heer J. do Rosch Kemper, Dr. 
van Eck, Heer Moens, Heer Jonckbloct, and Heer 
Fransen van de Putte. In their addross to Mr. 


and the minds of men are again calm, taken the 
initiative and at the same time the first practical 
step in the way leading to the reform of iterna- 
tional law.” 


— 


FUNERAL OF SIR FRANCIS CROSSLEY. 


The funeral of Sir Francis Crossley took place on 
Friday, at the General Cemetery, Lister-lane, 
Halifax, and was the occasion of such an outward 
menifestation of sorrow as is seldom witnessed. 
All the shops and places of basiness were closed. 
The bell of the Town Hall tolled out its 
mou notes, and every church bell in the town 
added its quota to the melancholy dirge. There 
was (siys the Manchester Traminer, to wbi h 
paper we are mainly indebted for the report) 
no exception to the unanimity of sorrow which 
was everywhere shown. This unanimity was the 
more remarkable as it was spontaneous, for no 
municipal edict had gone forth recommending the 
suspension of business, but each acted ing to 
his own feeling, and the result showed that a com- 
mon im animated all. The hour fixed for the 
funeral was eleven o'clock, but for an hour pro- 
v.ously a procession was organised, which was very 
representative in its character, and embraced men 
of all religious denominations and politics. The 

neral rendezvous was appointed at the West 

arade. The first to make their appearance were 
the workmen employed at Messrs. ey’s works, 
who assembled in the y ard of the Dean Clough Hall 
to the number of 1,500, and, headed by their fore- 
men and marched to the general rendez- 
vous on West Parade, pag ga! — a by a 

reat concourse, consisting of members of Parli 
— members of the ion, Board of Guar- 
dians, and other public bodies who had previously 
a in the the Town Hall. * members ye 
the Corporation did not appear in the insignia 
their office, but wore the plain habiliments of mourn- 
ing, except the mayor, whose cha of office was 
covered with black crape. Amongst those who were 
in the procession were Lord Halifax, the et of 
Harti the Right Hon. James Stansfeld, M. b., 
Mr. A. Illingworth, M. P., Mr. S. Morley, M. P., 
Mr. George man, M. P., Sir Henry Edwards, 
Colonel Akroyd, M. P., Sir Titus Salt, Mr. Titus Salt, 
Mr. H. W. Ripley, Colonel Stansfeld, Mr. W. H. 
Rawson, Mr. W. Morris, the Rev. J. Irving 
(Church), the Rev. Loutitt (Wesleyan), the Rev. 
R. Judd (Church), the Rev. Thomas Michael 
— 7 {the Rev. Dr. Ingham (Baptist), the 

v. W. Randalls” ( an), the Rev. 
T. Lewis (Baptist), the ev. R. Proud 
(Baptist), the Rev. S. W. D. Fox (Church), the 
Rev. J. Ellison (Church), the Rev. J. Parker 
(Baptist), the Rev. C. Illi rth or 
Captain Holroyd, Mr. J. B. Brown, Mr. J. E. 
Norris, the late town clerk (Mr. J. Franklin), Mr. 
J. E. Sykes (president of the Conservative Associa- 
tion), Mr. H. A. Ridgway. There was also repre- 
sentatives of the magistrates, and legal profession ; 
and every class of citizen was represented, the total 
number being about 400. The procession then 
went on towards Belle Vue, the residence of the 
deceased baronet, the route being thronged with 

tors, or rather, we should say, mourners. 


ere was, however, no crushi or unseemly 
rushes, and the work of the police in keeping order 
was comparatively light. It should be sta as a 
mark of the 


t and good r which per- 
vaded all class, t the marshals of the procession 
were all Conservatives. Upon arriving at Belle 
Vue the procession opened to allow the funeral 
te eat — pm the residence of the deceased. 
This was ed by four mutes and three mourning 
coaches, containing the medical attendants, the 
Rev. Dr. Mellor (Halifax), the Rev. J. J. Bartlett, 
and the directors of the Crossley Company. Then 
came the hearse, followed by three private — 
containing the relatives of the deceased. The first 
carriage contained Sir Saville Brinton Crossley, 
Bart., the only son of the deceased, Mr. Robert 
Crossley, and Mr. John Crossley, brothers of the 
deceased, and Mr. John Lewis Crossley, nephew 
and manager of the works. The second carriage 
contained * ews of the deceased, Mr. Louis John 
Crossley, r. John Crossley, Mr. Edward 
Crossley, and Mr. Harry Crossley. The third: 
Mr. Arnold Crossley, and Mr. Clement Crossley, 
and Mr. John Brinton, Mr. Alfred Brinton, 
Mr. Baird, and Mr. Broom, of Kidderminster, 
relatives of Lady Crossley. In accordance 
with the wish of the family, there were no private 
carriages. The united procession then went towards 
the Park-lane Chapel, where the mortuary service 
was to be held, conducted by the Rev. Dr. Mellor, 
who was the minister and an intimate private 
‘friend of the deceased. The chapel is not a large 
one, and although everyone was anxious to secure a 
seat, yet the arrangements were so orderly that no 
confusion occurred. The sight outside the chapel 
was a remarkable one. The road was crowded and 
almost impassable, and every place of vantage was 
seized to obtain a favourable view. ‘The scene in 
the interior of the chapel was equally impressive. 
The body of the chapel was reserved for the 
mourners and those who composed the procession ; 
the choir was appropriated to some aged repre- 
sentatives of the —— of the Crossley family, 
being inmates of the almshouses, and the gallery 
facing the pulpit was filled with 150 children from 
the — rphanage, whilst the side galleries 


—— — -* 
regard to the notice. This point | Richard, they say :—‘‘ The General League of Peace | were occupied by the general public. The pulpit 
and ultimately Mr. Motteram in the Netherlands testifiesits sympathy w.thyou for | was d in black, and the cofin, which bore the 
rather than expose himself to the imputa- | having at this moment, when peace is not menaced | inscription, 


Sir Francis Crossley, Bart., M.P. of Somerleyton and 
ony Vue; born 20th October, 1817; died 5th January, 

7 
was placed in front of the communion rails, with 
the two mutes on either side, the organ playing the 
solemn dirge, the ‘‘Dead March.” The Rev. Dr. 
Mellor, in faltering accents, read the funeral service. 
A solemn silence, only broken by the subdued sobs 
of the mourners and the more demonstrative grief 
of the aged recipients of the bounty of the deceased, 
rei in the building. The effect was much 
heightened when the Rev. Dr. Mellor, who had 
great difficulty in restraining his feelings, delivered 
a funeral oration upon the deceased. address 
touched the hearts of all present, and the outward 
signs of grief became more demonstrative and 


touching. 
The Rev. Dr. Mellor, in the course of his address, 


I have but few words to say to you on this occasion. 
T can say but few, for I myself also am but a man, and 
I have to bury this day that which remains on earth of 
the dearest I have ever known, or henceforth can 
ever expect to know beyond the circle of my own 
family. For four and-twenty years has that friendship 
lasted, without a cloud, and even without ite shadow, 
in ever-growing depth and tenderness ; and now, h 
my heart is with the mourners there, and mingles its 
grief with theirs, I have to lay upon it a cruel restraint, 
while I — to others, and commit his body to its last 
resting-place. Such a sad office I had fain hoped that 
I might never be called upon to perform, or, at least, 
not until his head had been crowned with hoary hairs ; 
but his sun has set not long after the full moon. I do 
not venture now to attempt any analysis of the character 
of my departed friend, or to ton that rare com- 
bination of qualities by which he achieved the success 
which he sought, the tation and honour for 
which he did not seek. Within a compass of life com- 
paratively brief, there were showered upon him wealth, 
, and dignities which the ambition of most men 
— sigh for in vain. From his own town, his country, 
and his Queen, he received marks of confidence which 
were merited by sterling worth and were worn with a 
chastened humility which served to show the real — 
ness of his soul. He is gone, and he has left a . 
everywhere. He has left a blank in a widow's heart, 
the desolateness of which she only knows. He has left 
a blank in a son’s heart, whom he loved with a passion 
that grew stronger with life, for whom his constant 
prayer was that he might be a man of God, and walk 
in the ways of truth and righteousness. He has left 
a blank in his family of brothers, who “‘never wil! 
look = his like agaiv.” He has left a blank in 
that firm which owed so much of its 22 
rity to his enterprise and wise foresight. He has 
left a blank in the town which he has blessed with his 
benevolence, and in every home of which his name is, 
and will be through coming years, a household word. 
He has left a in that church which he often said 
was the dearest spot to him on earth, and where he 
found his place until his strength utterly failed. He 
has left a blank in the House of Legislature, where his 
counsels were valued, not for the eloquence of their 
exposition, but for their intrinsic ty and truth. 
But if he bas left a blank, he has also left a heritage 
better than wealth. He has bequeathed to this town a 
name which even slander cannot sully, and which envy 
is compelled to honour. I refer not now to monuments 
of that name in stone, the almshouses and-the . 
age, which will 14 mony to generations unborn the 
fact that amid the keen and withering selfishness of the 
world there have been some men who could feel the 
sorrows of others as if they were theirown. Nor do I 


refer to the park, which was a noble endeavour to pro- 
duce and tuate, under inhospitable skies, and 
amid mere ructive elements than they, the sweeter 


scenes which people love to create in other and more 
favourable spots. I refer to the name in itself, for the 
noblest uest which a man can make in this world is 
a name out a name of truth, of honour, 
of charity, of benevolence, of godliness ; and this is the 
name which is this day bequeathed, not to Halifax only, 
but to England and the world. 

Upon leaving the chapel the ion re-formed, 
and took the route to the „ where the 
— was lowed to its last resting place, the family 
vault. 


On Sunday — So to- the lamented 
death of Sir Francis ey was made at many 
of the places of worship in Halifax. Muffled 


peals were again rung on the peals of All Souls’ and 
the pari urches. At Square Congregational 
Ch in the morning, there was an immense con- 


gregation, and hundreds could not obtain admit- 
tance, there being an expectation that Dr. Mellor 
would preach a sermon in allusion to the sad event. 
The pulpit was draped in black cloth, and in the 
front was a wreath of white flowers encircling the 
letters F. C.“ also worked in white flowers. 
There were present Lady Crossley, Sir Saville 
Brinton C and other members of the family. 


After the usual morn service, Dr. Mellor took 
his text from Acts viii. 56 For David, after he 
had served his own generation, by the will of God 
fell on sleep.” In the course of a long and im- 
pressive sermon, he showed how it was possible and 
racticable that men in all ranks and conditions of 
ife could in various ways offer the service of which 
he had spoken, and that if they did all in their 
power in this direction, they would receive the re- 
ward, Well done, good and faithful servant ; thou 
hast been faithful over a few things; I will 
make thee ruler over many things; enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” This reward, 
crowned all true labour. It may crown it ‘ 
for David fell on sleep, and that sleep of death 
awaits us all. It has come to him whose remains 


we have committed, during the past week, to their 
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last resting: It may séem a m ‘that he 

should have been withdrawn — as soon, 
2 men are so much needed by the world, 

when others who live but to cumber the ground, 

ape to blight their generation, are spared even to 

old age. It is 31. but we must bow to 

the dispensation, not question, still less resent 

it. The Hand which worketh all in all, and doeth 

all aaa has lifted him up from the midst 

of us, and given him that rest which remains for 

‘the people of God. And what a rest it is for 
him—a rest from a life which was full of toil—a 
rest from days which had been latterly so weari- 

some ; and from nights so harassing, in which sleep 
was slow to come, and so quick to vanish ; a rest 

from _ struggles which enter into the lot of 
every Christian with temptation and sin; and a 
rest which will never more be broken. Farewell ! 

but only for a season. Farewell! loving husband, 

tender father, faithful brother, constant friend, 

honourable itizen, bountiful’! benefactor, the 
orphans’ guardian, the widows’ comforter. Fare- 

well,” | ing the i 


Court, Official, and Personal Netvs 
2 


e and dated Friday, in which 
iday, in which 
it ia stated the Prince of Wales continues t 
| 0 9 and is dai inin 
th, It is added that some time must 1 
the stre is fully established. There will 
further bulletins. The first of this series 
‘on November 23. 
enner and Dr. Gull (say the Times) 
ce of Wales at Sandringham on 


ening, and returned last evening to 
found the Prince in every way much 


health, and 2 — ing strength satis- 
Prince on urday was able to 
ea few steps. He for the last 
en able to occupy during the day a room 
oining his bedchamber, and yesterday occupied 
his 2 sitting · room. the weather be 
rer is expected that he will be able to 
the course of the week. His general 
condition, * Se of the chest, is very satis- 
factory, — a best ise of sound restora- 
tion to het The complete re-establishment of 
ordinary strength is, however, necessarily a slow 
process after so severe an i and it is probable 
0 for at least a month, the Prince of Wales will 
: : Sandringham, where the air is fresh and 
' from its proximity to the coast, and where 
ell things will tend to promote his restoration to 
: be ath and to aid the quietude which must conduce 
it. e last bulletin has now been issued, and 

_ his ph rsicians have been able to resign formal charge 
of t ent. Time and rest may be expected 
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to do all that is necessary for his perfect recovery. 
The princess and the professional nurses are now 
his only attendants. 


‘The Hecho state’ on authority that, although the 
ho of a thankégiving service at St. Paul's 
0 with reference to the recovery of the 
Prince of Wales, at which the Queen would attend, 
is under ¢gonsideration, yet that no definite steps 
have yet been taken, nor any date officially assigned 
for the ceremony. 
, At the cloge of the meeting of the Dublin Synod 
f the Diséstablished Church on Friday, Lord 


to the Queen, offering their 
Maj ; and he hoped his 
would be delete dee nt to 
unication. Lord Plunket seconded 
„ and the Dean of St. Patrick's, who 
said it was so thoroughly in accordance 
with the feeli of the asseinbly that he would 
consider it ad with acclamation. The meeting 
responded with enthusiasm. 


— ſ — 


co 


: It is stated that the health of the 
‘Princess Christian has much improved of late. 
The Princeas Louis of Hesse and her family have 


arrived st Brussels, on her way to Darmstadt. Her 
bah was accompanied by the Duke of 
The o is authorised to state that Mr. Scuda- 


— has received no new appointment nor emolu- 

ment. 

Mr. Disraeli and Viscountess Beaconsfield have | 

been staying for a few days in Dorsetshire, visitin 

Siralvor B. Guest, Mr. H. Gerard Sturt, M. P., — 

othérfriends. The distinguished visitors have since 

gone to Heron Court. 

Lord Carnarvon has been seriously ill from the 
0 of fatigue and anxiety, the latter being 


mainly attributable to the death of his brother-in- 


law, the Earl of Chesterfield. He is now considered 
by his medical attendauta to be quite out of danger. 

Professor Huxley is unwell, and is said to be 
going to Italy and Egypt. 

A contemporary states that a marriage is arranged 
between Francis William, brother of Sir T. Fowell 
Buxton, and Mary, fourth daughter of Lord 
Lawrence. 

Mrs. Somerville is at Rome, and the other da 
entered on her ninety-second year. She is still fu 
of vigour, and working away at her mathematical 
researches. 

It is rumoured in legal circles that Lord Hather- 
ley has tendered his resignation to Mr. Gladstone. 
Various reasons are assigned for the step, the chief 
being the strictures on Sir R. Collier’s ap- 
pointment to the Judicial Committee. 

Mr. Gladstone has, it is said, informed the Hud- 
dersfield Chamber of Commerce that he has con- 
sidered, with the Duke of Argyll, the question of 


the appointment of a commercial member on the 
Council of India. 


Epitome of Rebos. 


— > — 


The Oxford and Cambridge boat race is likely to 
take place on March 23. 

Formal ion of Ham Heath was 
taken on Saturday by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. 

Cardinal Cullen has issued a circular allowing his 
flock to eat meat on Fridays, in . the 
prevalence of smallpox. 

A piece of land joining the Lombard Exchange, 
in Lombard-street, has been sold for 9,000/., or 
about 19/. 4s. 6d. foot super. 

Mr. George Richardson, wine-merchant, Salis- 
bury, has been fined 100. for refusing to qualify for 
the office of Mayor. The case will go to the Court 
of Queen’s Benc : 

The Liberals of Scarborough have passed a vote of 
censure on their members, Sir Harcourt Johnstone 
and Mr. J. D. Dent, for declining to vote for 
the repeal of the 25th clause of the Education Act. 

Mr. Ruskin’s offer of 5,000/. for the purpose of an en- 
dowment to pay a Master of Drawing in the Taylor 
Galleries has, with some modifications, approved by 
Mr. Ruskin, been cordially accep by the 
University of Oxford. 

Mr. Armistead, one of the members for Dundee, 
has presented 5,000/. to be expended in providin 
two club-houses for the working men. Seve 
gentlemen are to be appointed trustees, but it ia 
intended to leave the working men who beeome 
members to make the arrangements of the institu- 
tions themselves. 

Mr. J. S. Wright, of Birmingham, has issued a 
circular to his workpeople, intimating his intention 
of dividing am them a portion of the profits 
arising from their labours. He does not pledge him- 
self to continue the ice, nor does he lay down 
the principle on which the distribution is to be 
effected. 

Chapel-street Independent Chapel, Blackburn, 
one of the oldest Dissgnting places of worship in the 
town and nearly the oldest in Lancashire, was on 
Wednesday greatly damaged by fire. The organ, 
one of the finest in the town, was wholly consumed 
and a portion of the ceiling and roof were demolished. 
The organ was partially insured. 

A shocking death through drink has just taken 
place at Lindrick Dale. The deceased was a 
married woman, named Towell. For five years she 
may be said never to have been free from the effects 
of drinking brandy and rum. On Thursday and 
Friday she was constantly drunk, and was put to 
bed in a state of intoxicatiop. In this state she 
drank a quantity of laudanum and died. 

An Eastbourne ent writes :—‘‘ On 


of W — S S. 1 a 


the Sand Acre, off y Head, east side. The 
crew, six in number, to their boat, and, by a 
kind Providence, reached the shore opposite the 


Grand Parade, bourne. They were provided 
with bed and board at the Workmen’s at the 
expense of the Shipwrecked Mariners’ Society, and 
on Monday five of them sent free to London. The 
Brighton Railway kindly sends all shipwrecked 
mariners free on their lines. The Shipwrecked 
Mariners’ Society is one deserving the help of the 


public, as the calls are often heavy, especially in 


8 weather.” 

NITED Kinapom ALLIANCcE.—The promises of 
the 100,000/. guarantee fund of the United King- 
dom Alliance now reach nearly 78,000/. During the 
week one of the subscribers, who had given his 
name for 250/., called at the Alliance office and in- 
timated that he wished to contribute a further 
sum of 250/., but preferred not to give it in his own 
name. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Tux EmMPeror WILLIAM AND THE Breve Socrery. 
—The following is a translation of a letter which has 
just been addressed by His Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor of Germany to the Rev. G. P. Davies, the 
representative of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society in Germany, acknowledging with gratitude 
the t benefit.conferred upon the German army 
by the generous distribution of Scriptures effected 
during the late war: — Berlin, Dec. 30, 1871.—To 
the Director of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
for Germany and Switzerland, the Rev. George 


taken cognisance of the information 


— 7 


Palmer Davies. —I have, with the warmest interest, 

the 
operations of the British and Foreign Bi bie Society 
during the war of 1870-71, contained in memo- 
rial of the Ist of last month. It has me with 
a satisfaction to see yy Sy 7 * = 
with what circumspection you, in t 0 
society which ——— exerted yourself 
give to the warriors of the German armies, by bring- 
ing to them the Holy Scriptures, the 
strengthening themselves by trust in God for the 
fulfilment of their calling, and of receiving in the 
hour of suffering the direct consolation of 
A magnificent result has rewarded your 
In roe a py Ae this, I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing to you herewith m ition of the hi 
merit which you have gai 1 — in — 
ence to the spiritual are of the German warriors, 
and my thanks for the rich blessing which you have 
diffused among them. —WILIAx. 

— J awe Tnnovanour run Worip.—The 
Allgemeine Zeitung gives some interesting parti- 
culars as to the 1 of the Jews over the 
world. In Palestine they have | been reduced 
to a very small proportion of their former numbers. 
They are now most numerous in the northern part 
of Africa, between Moroceo and Egypt (where, 
especially in the Bar States, they form the 
chief element of the population), and in that strip 
of Eu which extends from the Lower Danube to 
the Baltic. In the latter region there are about 
4,000,000 Jews, most of whom are of the middle 
class 1 Slavonic nationalities, while in the 
whole of ; estern ee ae are not —— 
of them. In consequence 22 migrations, 
descendants of these Jews have ed in America 
and Australia, where they are already multiplying 
in the large commercial towns in the same manner 
as in Europe, and much more rapidly than the 
Christian population. The Jewish settlers in 
Northern Africa are also in ing so much that 
they constantly spread farther to the south. Tim- 
buctoo has, since 1858, been inhabited by a Jewish 
colony of traders. The other Jews in Africa are the 
Falaschas, or Abyssinian black 8 and a few 
European Jews at the Cape of Good 2 There 
are numerous Jewish colonies in en and 
Nedschran, in Western Arabia. It has long been 
known that there are Jews in Persia and the coun- 
tries on the Euphrates ; in the Turcoman countries 
they inhabit the four fortresses of Scherisebs, 
Kitab, Schamatam, 1— Urta — Oy — . * y 
small villages, residing in a se u 
treated on an equal footing with the other inhabi- 
tants, though they have {0 p09 higher taxes, There 
are Jews in China, in Cochin China there 
are both white and black Jews. The white Jews 
have a tradition, according to which in the year 70 
A.D. their ancestors were 10,000 Jews who settled 
at Cranganore, on the coast of Malabar, after the 
destruction of the Temple of Jerusalem. The Jews 
remained at Cranganore until 1565, when they were 
driven into the interior by the Portuguese. The 
black settlers aré sup to be native proselytes, 
and have a special synagogue of their own,—Pall 
Mall-Gazette. 

StRANGE ScENE IN THE FRN NATIONAL 
AssemBLy.—At the opening of the Thursday sitting 
M. Jean Brunet, an eccentric member of the Extreme 
Left, laid a proposition on the table and demanded 
urgency. ‘'God,” he said, in His justice had in- 
flicted a terrible chastisement on ce because 
France, the redeemer of nations, has allowed her- 
self to be corrupted by rhetoricians, historians, and 
ruffians.” A voice inquired amid much laughter : 
„Are you ing of the men of September the 
the 4th?” The President here whispered a few 
words to the speaker, who continued— 

France abandons her and most worthy children 
and allows Christ te be overwhelmed 


8 


— 


Whole world; 
whose 


from on high. France should 

malaria and incredulity, and enter the path indicated 
by the unitersal Christ. (Murmurs to the Left, and 
Bravo, citizen !” on the Right.) 

M. Brunet then said he had the honour to lay on 
the table the following proposition :— 

Art. 1. France devotes herself to God Almighty. 
(Several members of the Right : “ Bravo.“) Art. 2. She 
will build &A temple to Christ on the heights twice con- 
secrated to the King of Rome. Art. 3. The Temple of 
Christ shall bear the following — God 
protects France ; He reigns and comman (Violent 
murmurs on the Left, applausezon the t,) 

„These articles,” added M. Brunet, should be 
taken into consideration at once, and the question 
of urgency is submitted to the Assembly, which is 
the soldier of Christ. (A voice to the „Let 
us return to the ow eT We must re- 
plaster the fissures of u rotten ce, and for this 
work a spirit of Christianity is necessary.” (Noise 
and cries of ‘‘ Enough, enough !”’) The question of 
urgency was put and negatived by all but three 


deputies. 


— 


It is recorded of Sydney Smith that he was once 
asked by Landseer, the celebrated animal painter, 
to sit for his portrait. Is thy servant a dog, that 
he should do this?” was the reply of the witty 


divine. 


— — 
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nen on on tvemge, sight words in a line. 
. Laim Paocn. 
A extra charge of 2s. 64. for every ten lines or under. 
Argtuur Mia (to whom it is requested 
that nn 
i all classes will fnd Tun Nonconronnter 
for their announcements. 


Nonconrormist is registered for ‘transmission 


* 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


In future the Nonconformist will be 0 i 


post free, at the reduced price of 

ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
to all subscribers who order the paper direct 
from this office, and are willing to pay the 


We shall be much obliged, and it will be a 
convenience, if friends whose subscrip- 

have expired and who have not yet sent to 

7 ‘enough to remit es: usual to 
the Publisher, without further private notice 


— — 


*r TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 
„W. W."—The insertion of his letter might involve 
an action for libel. 
K. “— Crowded out this week. 


Chaplin. 
% Tus title-page and index of the volume for 1871 
has been unavoidably delayed, but will be given with 


The Honconformist. 
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ened in some way 
a beloved fellow-citizen and a 
benefactor. The seat for the North-West 


will be keenly 
Liberals, after a preliminary consideration of 
other claims, have fixed upon Mr. 
Holden as their candidate, and Mr. F. 8. 
Powell has already entered the field in the 
Conservative interest. Thus the issue will be 
clear, unlees Mr. W. H. Ripley, who a 
hesitate, should throw hi into 


in February, and will be looked forward 


to spite the Government ! 
possible that an them of such a 


after their own heart ? 
they will heartily and unanimously work for 
and support Mr. Holden, of whom the Bradford 
Observer says: 
The claims of Mr. Holden to the suffrages of 
of the constituenc — 


＋ 
* 


itt 
1 


F 


ry assuredly that of non 


repeal of the 25th Clause, have been rebuked 
an vo at a large meeting of their 


f tor stands almost alone amongst 
Liberal journals jn advocating large conces- 
sions to the Irish Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
who will this day in Dublin open their cam- 
paigh against the national system of education 


. © on cee segemwes os tend te 
honest fu Se Gen aw ciples which 
are every year, despite sneers office-soeki 
. more sod more the natioua 
terven 


acceptance—non-in retrenchment, and re- 
form. 


We have commented below on President 
Thiers’ last oratorical triumph. But his great 
speech has been followed by a lively discussion, 
in the course of which the ident, who quite 
realises 8 Smith's description of Lord 
John Russell, denounced the treaty with Eng- 


‘land as injurious to France and concluded in 


left vacant by the decease of Sir i 
contested. The ji 


len 
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The election will probably take place the first Oo 


three hours’ 
blunders as of intellectual power, he has, to all 
ce, im his own will upon 
ill, in all probability, obtain what 


a more 
ibility presented, not only to France, but 

o world, in this fiscal mistak e. What is the 
money really wanted for? In what manner is 
it to be actually applied? What is the political 
purpose the furtherance of which requires these 
cruel efforts? The answer to these 
questions can only be given with approximate 
We confess we have less of M. 


nocuracy. 
Thiers’ economical transgressions than of his 


guidance of the destinies of France. 
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political designs. We should be reluctant to 
charge him with steadil Y vorking —— eal 
end which he would probably disavow, but no 
one can deny that there are indications in the 
course he is pursuing of something more than 
‘an arriére pensée, which, clearly ed, would 
express a policy of ‘‘REVENGE.” The old man 
has but a few remaining years, at best, in 
which to do the work on which he appears 
intent, He has no successor to provide for, no 
d to confirm in power. His term of 

ce is uncertain; his reputation, such as it 
is, does not promise to associate his name 
with the historical grandeur of the people 
over whom he presides; he does not believe 
in the permanency for France of the Re- 
publican form of Government. He is in- 


of cherishin 0 lotic and 
laudable ambition of * Washing u. He 
thoroughly — ho of having on the French 
frontier, pow neighbours. His policy may 
be described in a few words—A disunited Italy, 
a divided Germany, a French ascendancy over 
the continent. To carry France back to this 
eularly to most statesmen, but an 
dream. * i 
dream, 2 P purpose 
ing initiatory steps towards converting into 
a The material prosperity of France, 
or even its intellectual predominance, enlists 
his sympathies only so as it may become 
subservient — her political * ed 
supremacy. er own pesco and the peace of 
her — are but as a feather in the 
scale, as far as his estimation is concerned, when 
compared with the glorious privilege of keeping 
in awe, and dictating to nations how 
they shall live. In this respect, no doubt, he 
ts large classes of his fellow-country- 
men, though we much doubt whether he repre- 
sents a majority of them. 

It is with his eye u this consummation, 
with his heart absor in devotion to it, and 
with his influence over an Assembly which he 
does not wish to understand him, and which he 


can blind by his cloquence and sway by the 
force of his will, that, we fear, M. Thiers is 

tiently directing his ohergies. IIe evidently 
voks upon the antagonism of Gormany and 
Franco as susponded only, and not concluded, 
by tho late war. In our opinion he secretly 
meditates swift 2 France, in his view, 
will not be worthy of her name, or of her proper 


position, until she has prescribed the terms of a | their 


new peace at Berlin, and has shaken into frag- 
ments the 


able to realise thie design the French le 
Wilk i alb-quebebdiiéy, Lave became dierncied 


with the ‘ruinous effects of a war 
will have committed to other. 


and 


the 


— 


THE WIGTOWN MANIFESTO, 


y hi , 
6 the working of the 
Elementary Education in "England 


ikely to receive serious or even decent 


the 

form of 

a mere on 
eloctions ; and 


we can r 
religious teach 
idea of giving u ce to sentiments so atro- 
cious, we can only pity the victim of a perverse 
ministerial policy, who through loyalty to office 
is driven to plead for makeshift expedients, in- 
volving paltry injustice in their present form, 


would seem to most men, and parti- | Gladston 


healthy 


and pointing straight to the moral, or at least 
intellectual, murder of a whole race, as their 
next inevitable development. In a word, the | 


—— Baptiste, Methodists, Unitarians, and 
onalists of all grades, is to be handed over 
to the tender mercies of a grim Presbyterian 
ee while at the same time a new and 
still more complete precedent is to be set up for 
handing over the population of Ireland from 
their earliest years to the moral and intellectual 
blight of Ultramontane domination. 

We give the Lord Advocate entire credit for 
r sincerity in repudiating, as he does, the 

dire issue of his policy in Scotland. But 
we maintain that to treat the problem of Irish 
education on principles other those which 
we apply to ourselves, and to do this simply 
because the majority on this side of the water 
have a strong jection 
religion, would be to treat the sister island as a 
conquered and inferior ceuntry ; it would give 
juster cause for disaffection than anything that 

been done since the imposition of Catholic 
disabilities ; and would with mischief and 
ruin kable the d work of pacifica- 
tion by justice, which in the better days of the 
o Mini was so nobly begun. 

Now what is the—we will not say principle— 
the platitude, worthy of a Ch tickling 
the ears of the yokels round his cart, but whi 
a member of an illustrious Ministry thinks a 
sufficient foundation for a 1 * 
measure? Says the Lord Advocate, ‘‘ We shall 
not only have a national system of schools, 
independent of all churches with to 
management, rate-supported, and aided by 
Parliamentary grants according to exi 
law; but in these schools, while religion is no 
proscribed it shall not be prescribed; and no 
impediment of any kind shall be offered to the 
people of this country in having their own way 
with respect to the instruction of their children in 
the national schools. (Loud applause.)” Now 
that is very neatly put. To — nothing of 
that pretty antithesis, proscri versus pre- 
scribed, Which makes the big religious difficulty 
look as foolish as the great theological con- 
troversy once said to turn on the admission or 
rejection of the smallest letter in the alphabet ; 
how delightful it must have been to the 
people of that country” to bo assured that they 
should have their own way”! Of course 
there was loud applauso. 80 when Chea 
John pro a e in which every ono 
get double his yay & worth, there is always 

oud applause. But the people cannot all have 
ir own way. the Lord Advocate 
means, therefore, is that the majority of the 
people of that country shall have their own 


way, and do what like in the schools. 
views of the majority are, we 
think, fairly ex 


by the Weekly Review 
in its observations on the Wigtown manifesto. 
„The Lord Advocate,” says our contemporary, 
a strongly asserted that religious instruction, 
by which we understand the free use of the 
Bible and the Catechism, will not be proscribed 
or improperly interfered with in the schools, 
but that, on the contrary, his bill will be con- 

on the assumption that such in- 
struction will continue to be given as in past 
times.” There is nothing whatever in the speech 
of the Lord Advocate inconsistent with such 
an interpretation, nor is there the slightest in- 
dication given of any improvement on the con- 
science clause of year. By that clause no 
——— whatever is im as to the time 
* 


of dogmatio 
t can never know whether his 
withdrawn at the right time or not. Now 


to the prevalent Irish 


themselves are unable to bear ; we have a ae 
impression that there will be a minority of 
least 30 per cent. who have a very ob- 
jection indeed to the Shorter Catechism, but who 
will nevertheless be compelled to pay rates for 
ita perpetuation and It is of no 
avail to say that the Imperial ment will 
not ‘‘prescribe” the Oatechism. For in this 
case qui facit per alium a per se.” A 
Government which affects only to permit 

cution in reality enforces it. We con then 
that we haveamply made food one of our agser- 
tions above, that in the official view of the Lord 
Advocate, 15 „ rted prevalence of 
any particular form of theological opinion in 
national schools is a mere M the 
majority or minority in local elections, and that 
in regard to this matter the minority has few if 
any rights which the majority is bound to 


ut there are those, as we have found, much 
to our sorrow, even among Nonconformista, 


who are insensible to all infractions of religious 
equality, provided only that such i ions 
are favourable to their own doctrines. Such 


men will be as indifferent to the wrongs of 
Scotch Dissenters and Latitudinarians as they 
have been to the injustice done in to 
all the smaller and the great body of the 
„nothingarians.“ The Shorter Catechism,” they 
will is a good Evangelical document; 
and if ious Scotch le want it, by all 


means let them have it.” people, 
however, Who“ have a zeal toward 8 but not 


lation of English statesmen in regard 
their Irish policy. But 20 far as the Lord Ad- 
vocate’s h is concerned, our contemporary 
has surely no caus) of complaint. That gentle- 
man certainly repudiates the gratuitous work 
of “prescribing” to the Roman Catholics in 
Ireland the teaching of tho Roman Catholic 
religion; and therefore ho hesitates to pro- 
scribo to Prosbyterians in Scotland the teach 
ing of tho Presbyterian roligion. But his 
specch throughout proceeded on the assumption 
is amiable hearers would be fully pro- 


4 out an equal moasuro to their 


of national 2 will, like the Lord Advo- 
cate, commence by denouncing denominational 


endowments or estab- 
He will urge that it 


has gone by for any new 
lishments of pion,” 


ey oh SS 
en : no means more real, 
pty be ible than in the | ultramontane pri yery proper 
case of our ish Act with its endowment | too, cries the Spectator in effect—Prelacy, Pres- 
of ular Evangelical religion. For the byterianism, Popery, Buddhism, or Jugger- 


* Catechism” upon which the majo- 
rity of Scotchmen so warmly insist, and 
which is tacitly granted them by the ab- 
sence of any prohibition in the Lord Advocate’s 
, is no embodiment of uncertain and in- 
sentiment, like the newly-invented 
School Board religion in England. It teaches 
downright Calvinism after John Knox’s own 
heart; and however true its doctrines may be, 
it is certain that some of them excite in many 
minds, — we mobo noe po hase 
ugnance an almost passionate repudia- 
tion, compared with which an English sceptic’s 
objection to School Board religion 1s ‘‘ as moon- 
shine unto sunshine and as water unto wine.” 
Now if from the nominal 86 cent. which re- 
resents the proportion of byterianism to 
the population of Scotland, we deduct all thore 
more liberal Kirkmen who feel the Shorter 
Catechism to be a yoke, which, whatever may 
have been the case with their fathers, they 


nautism, what does it matter, so long as tho 


great, broad, Christian principle of a well-paid 
religion is maintained? That may be sound 
Broad-Churchism, though the broad school in 
Austria, Bavaria, elsewhere, 

priests perhaps a little better than we do, adc 

a differe 


nt tone. But we can hardly i 
that the supporters of Mr. W. H. Smith's fon. 
don Board resolution, or the Lord Advyocate’s 
devout hearers, will view that consummation 
a the same bland i eis * 
or our own , our preference for one 
dislike for ee form of religion makes no 
difference whatever to our simple demand for 
religious equality to all, But it may often 
happen that some one result of the op- 
posite policy of injustice may form a more 
striking illustration than usual of the principles 
we maintain. It is always dangerous, always 
wrong when y governments with 
that of God which is within. But the 
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| Redan what coercion is, If it said 
overcion was physical force or the threat of 
physical force; the meaning would have been 
— 7 54 but then the Act would have stulti- 
fled itself, because the ordinary criminal law can 
bo enforced to prevont or to punish all acts of 
this description. Clearly the law ‘must be fe- 
pealed. unfairness will be better under- 
stood if we remember that the lawfulness of 
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Government will bring in a 
stem root and branch. 
—— the evils 
pourtra o commis- 
; . the 

National Association of 
firm with 
thirteen 


and h i 
his sons-in-law, had been 
ment, and tooted out of the 
* The i ; of vindictive- 
one of the worst signe of a bad cause; 


88 
and as there is too much reason to fear that this reply 


case is not an isolated one—for workmen have 
driven out of Scotland from the same motive 
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—ah——— : lam very sorry, 
but or the next three dances. 


hat ! 

New Remepy vor Smatirox.—The physicians 
of the Berlin Charity Hospital have published a 
report on a new i t atyled Xyzol, which 
has 2328 with excellent and uniform success 
as a remedy against 2 and is stated in no 
single inst nee to have failed. 
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MEN AND THINGS IN AMERICA. 
(By a Cosmopolitan.) 
NEGRO TRAITS. 

Living among the planters and the negroes, I 
heard some rather amusing anecdotes of my coloured 
brethren. At the adjourning plantation to where 
I am staying, an old negro famed Charlie had seen 
his master conducting family prayers, and he tried 
to imitate so good an example. Somehow he got 
one leaf of a Bible, and although he could neither 
read nor write, he could every night pore over this 
leaf, and then kneel down and pray earnestly. In 
every prayer he would say, 0 Lord! send the 
angel Gabriel to take poor old Charlie to heaven.” 
This being known, he was one evening disturbed at 
his devotions by a knock at his cabin door. 
„Who dar?” said Charlie. The angel Gabriel 
dome to fatch Charlie to heaven,” was the reply. 
In a moment Charlie's candle was extinguished, and 
he called out, Dat nigger ain't here—he dead long 
time.” Oharlie did not want to go to heaven 
right away,” as they sing in Presbyterian schools 
in this country. 

When Freedmen e schools were started, an exa- 
mination was being held in this district, when it 
had been srranged that certain scholars were to 
reply to certain questions. It happened that one 
scholar was absent. Hence, when the question was 
put, Who made you!“ an irrelevant answer was 
returned. Didn't God make you?” said the 
teacher. No,“ was the reply, ‘the nigger God 


— — 


made have stay at home to-day:"’ . 


In another school the same question, Who made 
you?” put to an adult, failed to elicit a r 


‘| answer. The teacher called out a little boy, who 


correctly said God,“ and then asked the adult if 
he waan’t ashamed that alittle boy knew more than 
he did. Dat ain't nuffin, sah! dis young nigger 
not been made long enough to forget, sah |!” was}the 


A Rack Republican settled in this district 
after the war, and in order to curry favour with 
the n asked one Cephas to sit down to dinner 
with him. Cephas begged to dine in the kitchen, 
but his entertainer would not allow him. After- 
wards Cephas said he ‘‘didn’t like dat dinner, he 
was in such prospuration.” No white man will 
ever get Cephas to dine with him again. I presume 
John Bright would scarcely invite some of the 
voters whose enfranchisement he fought for to dine 
at his table, except under peculiar circumstances. 
That he would not do so, is no proof that Mr. Bright 
does not acknowledge the equality of his fellow- 
man. It I had asked my man-servant in England 
to dine at my table, he would have thought me 
mad. I find the negroes are quite as ready to be- 
lieve Black Republicans who treat them similarly, 
to be hopeledsly insane. That is not the way to 
secure the prime object—negro votes. Sambo is 


not without common-sense, notwithstanding his 


early disadvantages 

A negro when asked if he thought there was 
likely to be rain replied that he had always noticed 
it was a ‘‘ sure sign of rain when it came down wet.” 
He had no blood in his véins, but he was 
cautious, not to say quizzical, 

I was coming out of a church one day, when I 
met Uncle Tom, an ancient-looking negro who 
seemed as if he might have been the Veritable 
Uncle Tom of Mrs. Stowe’s creation. * an 
he proceeded to tell me his sorrows, 
to find his old master in order to see if he could 
obtain de low against another negro who had 
assaulted him. It appeared that Uncle Tom had 
felt it hie duty to tell this negro’s wife that she 
„ hadn't got de grace ob God,” W the 
irate husband took a big chunk of rock and went 
for” Unele Tom. Query—Woasitlowful fora husband 
to prove that his wife did possess de grace ob 
God” by pitching a big chunk of rock” at an un- 
believer in the fact? It was im for me to 
2 NA for Uncle Tom, but I advised 

never in future to question a lady’s possession 
of ‘‘de grace.” This is the only case of fighting 
that I have heard of among the negroes, and J think 
your readers will agree with me that the question 
ind dispute was a curious and hard one. 

I have made considerable inquiries as to the 
existence of Fetishism among the coloured popula- 
tion, but I can discover no traces of it in Virginia. 
The negroes, however, have some strong practices 
and superstitions. Some believe that the soul of a 
dead person does not leave the body until three 
days after death. They are also convinced that 
the person who digs a grave must leave his imple- 
ments on the grave for one night after it is filled 
up, or else he will soon be buried himself. In some 
cases the friends of the departed meet at the grave 
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sometime after the funeral; and having removed a 
twig previously stuck in the mound they march 
round the grave carrying glasses of whisky, and 
at each round drop a little of the liquor in the hole 
where the twig had been. The Freemasons know 
something about twigs of acacia, but what this 
negro ceremony ineans no white man knows and no 
coloured man will explain. I therefore can only 
describe it, and possibly some of your readers who 
have travelled in Africa may be able to make it 
plain. It has puzzled a good many Virginians, some of 
whom see in it evidence of the fact that the coloured 
race would soon relapse into barbarism if left to 
themselves. My own idea is that the observance 
is connected with some secret society, for such 
societies are known to exist among our sable 
brethren, and are not unlikely to degenerate into 
travesties. 

Some of the songs and hymns of the negroes are 
very peculiar. I read some years ago in one of 
George Augustus Sala’s American letters the fol- 
lowing specimen of a negro hymn :— 

Chase de debbil round de stump, 
Glory, hallelujah |! 


Give him a kick at ebbery jump, 
Glory, hallelujah |! 


Since I came to the South I have been curious to 
find out if this was really a genuine quotation from 
negro hymnology. Mentioning it to a gentleman 
with whom I was dining, he laughed, and said he 
had never heard of it ; but on asking his negro ser- 
vant of it was ever sung at their religious meetings, 
the reply was, Yes, at de pray’r-meetin’.” So, 
after all, George Augustus was right. The negroes 
are great adepts at composing what they regard as 
sacred songs, but the words seldom contain much 
sense or rhyme. Here is a verse from a hymn which 
is very popular: 
D'ar dey comes ole Satan, 
Wid de Bible under his arm, 
Praying, ‘‘ Lord, gib me justice, 
For half ob dese people is mine.” 

Another of their. favourite hymns contains the 

following :— 
Mind, my sister, how you walk on the cross, 
Your foot might slip, and your soul be lost ! 
I done been ‘deemed, 
I done been tried, 


I been to the water, 
And been baptized. 


Glory, hallelujah ! 

The negro who has got religion” usually gives 
a queer account of how he got it} His ideas on 
theological subjects are generally confined to some 
fancied supernatural manifestation of which he has 
been the s ject. Nevertheless, these poor people 
often do show the outward signs of an inward and 
spiritual grace. I have seen some half-dozen Uncle 
Toms recently, and one of these believing Thomas 
was a man who used to have a weakness for strong 
liquors ; but since he had de change he has be- 
come a strict teetotaller, and his white neighbours 
say that he is an exemplary character in every 
respect. There are many such. 

The negroes are not without wit. Last Monday, 
at Charlotte’s Courthouse, there was a large assem- 
blage of stump orators seeking votes. A white 
man having spoken was followed by a coloured 
brother, who evoked roars of laughter by referring 
**to de cullud gemman who had last addressed the 
meeting! Another ‘‘ebony image” justified the 
vote he gave for a white man by saying he had no 
prejudice against colour 

The coloured race evince fine musical talent. 
Many of them possess voices of great power and 
beauty, and as I hear them sing, I often wish my 
friend the Rev. John Curwen could introduce his 
tonic sol-fa method among them. Here I may just 
say that the great want of Christian America is a 
John Curwen to teach congregational singing. In 
most of the Northern churches the congregations 
loll on easy cushions while the choir go through 
elaborate musical performances, I prefer negro 
singing to such dumb worship. 


BRIDGING THE CHANNEL. 

Tue disciples of mechanical science show to a 
sceptical world that Napoleon was justified in 
erasing the word impossible from the dic- 
tionary. To theni there are no difficulties which 
may not be overcome, provided the requisite means 
are forthcoming. Oue achievement is but the 
stepping-stone to still greater enterprises. The 
under-sea telegraph between England and France 
prepared the way for the submersion of the 
Atlantic cable, uniting the New and Old Worlds, 
which, in its turn, has proved the forerunner of a 
still vaster enterprise, viz., an unbroken line of 
electric communication between Australia and the 
mother country. The sportive boast of Puck has 
been exceeded by the sober facts of science, Man 


is placing a girdle of wire around the earth and 
bringing the countries farthest a into almost 
instantaneous communication. ast continents 
are rapidly being covered with a network of rail- 
ways, and the shrill whistle of the locomotive is 
heard resounding over the broad prairies which, 
but a few years ago, were the undisturbed hunting- 
grounds of the Red Indian. But, perhaps, the 
most characteristic of the triumphs of modern 
mechanical science is the broad canal which has 
been cut through the sterile sands of Egypt, almost 
within sight of the Pyramids, as if to mock the 
traditions of the past and contrast the useless with 
the useful. In ancient times the marvels of 
mechanical science were utilised for the benefit of 
the few ; at the present day they are rendered the 
means of satisfying the manifold wants and tastes 
of the many. 

At atime when these wonders of mechanical 
science have become familiar to us, does it not seem 
strange that the means of passenger communication 
between France and England should remain in their 
present imperfect state? The across the 
Channel is almost more dreaded, and sometimes 
more unpleasant, than a voyage from Liverpool to 
New York. Australian colonists who have visited 
Europe, invariably inform us that the most dis- 
agreeable portion of their travelling experiences 
was the crossing of the twenty miles of sea which 
separate Folkestone from Boulogne, and which 
suffice to deter thousands. It has very justly been 
observed that the way in which the across 
the narrow strip of water is in these 
advanced and enlightened days of universal and 
incessant international communication, is one of the 
wonders and disgraces of the age.” The steam- 
boats are small and inconvenient, while at the 
landing places there is neither shelter nor comfort. 
From the moment that the luckless 
commence their voyage, they seem to treated 
like so many helpless cattle. Of course, those who 
have the requisite means can procure many miti- 
gations of their discomforts, but to the majority of 

assengers it is otherwise. If it was the secret 
— of those who control the means of communi- 
cation between England and France to render them 
as distasteful as ible to the traveller, their 
object is abundantly fulfilled. 


There have not, however, been wanting schemes 
for rendering the journey between the two coun- 
tries inexpensive, agreeable, and easy. Of these 
oa probably the two most ingenious were those 
or constructing a bridge from shore to shore, and 
for constructing a tunnel under the bed of the sea. 
Either of these projects would absorb immense 
sums of money—considerably more than English 
and French capitalists are inclined to advance, al- 
though they are not always found hesitating when 
there is a chance of obtaining a fair profit upon 
their investments. But now we have another and 
apparently most practical scheme, which acquires 
importance from its having received the sanction of 
the French Government. That plan proposes the 
establishment of a line of huge steamers to ply between 
the Admiralty pier at Dover, and a new harbour to 
be constructed at Calais. The proposed Channel 
Steam Ferry is supported by M. Dupuy de Lome, 
the celebrated French naval architect, as President 
of the Conseil d Etude, M. Dupuy de Lome acting 
both in his own name and in the name of the 
Société des Forges et Chantiers de la Méditerranée 
MM. Drouyn de Lhuys, Scott Russell, and 
others. The energetic action of the French 
Government in the matter is explained by 
their increasing necessity for — the in- 
dustrial resources of France, to meet the heavy 


other, thus allowing them to be worked at different 


rates of speed or in te directions, to 
assist in bringing the s the 
wharf or to turn the ship round in a more 


perform the 
minutes in fine weather, and in one hour and thirty 


for the three—not an extravagant sum, considerin 
the advantages to be secured. It is probable 
when all the details of the new scheme have been 
decided upon the money will be at once forth- 
coming. 

But the construction of these mammoth 
steamers, for such they really will be, does not re- 
present the whole costs of the new enterprise. It 
will be necessary to construct a new harbour at 
Calais for their recoption; and a breakwater, 
some 4,000 feet in length, at Dover. Without 

oing into technical details or dry figures, it may 

Be observed that should the proposed Channel Steain 
Ferry be established as proposed, the whole as 
of er transit between England and France 
will become completely revolutionised, Intending 
ers will enter the railway-carriage in Lon- 

— oe arriving at Dover, the train will be run 


at once upon the lower deck of the ferry steamer 
berthed upon a canal under the shelter of one of 
those enormous roofs which form such prominent 
features of our leading railway termini. The 
passengers will not be required to leave the trains 
until they are on board the vessel ; they wiil then 
alight from the carriages on to platforms similar 
to those of most lit Boggy gle a 
range of cabins for nearly eir whole 
length for general accommodation, together with 
refreshment saloons, and a Custom — for = 
examination of baggage and rts during 
voyage across. The great size of the vessels will 
prevent the rolling so provocative of sickness, and 
enable the voyage to be performed with at least as 
much ease and comfort as a river trip from London 
Bridge to Gravesend. The difference between the 
new and the existing systems will be as great as 
that between the modern river steamer and the old 
Margate hoy. A visit to the continent may thus 
become one of the ordinary holiday enjoyments of 
the people, Paris being made as accessi 

as Brighton or Margate. This alone will prove an 
immense to the 3 wed te weelecien 
and goodwill. But the utility the pro 
Channel Steam Ferry will be nullified unless the 
French passport so unwisely revived by M. 
Thiers, be discontinued. Passports are most 
effectual obstacles to free intercommunication be- 
neighbouring countries, although they 


tween two 


are completely futile in preventing the y my or 
egress of those i whens evil desi ey are 
regarded asa safeguard. With a Steam Ghannel 


of lucifer-matches. Would that the samo could 
said of international jealousies and wars ! 


Luo und Police, 


A Oxericat DIN Ur. — At the Old Bailey 
last week, the Rev. Joseph Wood, incumbent of 
Clayton - le Moors, i was ted 
for fraud by the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion. It was proved that he had been previously 
sentenced to servitude, and was now at large 
on a ticket-of-leave. He was now sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment with hard labour. 

Tue Srockwrll Murpsr.—The court in the 
Old Bailey, presided over by Mr. Justice Byles, 

Thursday densely crowded by an assem- 
—4 anxious to hear the in the 
ial of the Rev. John Selby Watson, for the 
murder of his wife. The pri 
guilt Mr. Denman, Q. O., 
or the prosecution, laid the facts before the” 
and the witnesses called during the Ros uded 
Eleanor the maid-servant who lived with 
the pri and the deceased ; Dr. Rugg, through 
whose instrumentality the body of Mrs. Wateon 
was discovered ; Inspector Davis, of the Metro- 
politan Police, who took the prisoner into custody ; 
and Mr. Turner, a trun of whom 
Watson ordered a large and -shaped 
two days after the murder. Serjeant Parry, who 
defended the prisoner, confined his cross-examina- 
affecting the prisoner's sanity. 
dent, and 
* 
On Friday the case was continued. 0 
beration an hour and a half 
„ Wilful 


tion as to matters 
Dr. Rugg said the acoused seemed 


from what witness now knew he 
insane. 
were in d 


character. 
Pa EL PG 
Sgt eat 


mises, to coerce him.” It 

that Turk and other 

the Messrs. Gwynne, in consequence 
of their having given notice to leave because their 
employers w not consent to the nine 


hours movement before the Ist of April next; and 
it was that Turk had walked up and down 
in front Messrs. Gwynne’s premises, en- 


other place. For . 2 * was submitted 
that evidence ai au 
N It had not been shown that Turk molested 
Mr. Gw in any way, and there must, it was 
argued, — actual molestation to justify a oon - 
viction. Mr. Ingham said as a threat had been 
held out to Pike, it was a very serious eens, onl, 
to myrk his sense of the impropriety of it, he 

order the ope ee ot Ray mn for two 
months. The decision pins. 
An indignation meeting of workmen was held in the 
evening, to protest against the decision of the K. 
and 8 of the act ~ which Any was 
convicted, At Neweastle-on-Tyne, on y, 2 
labourer, named Lally, who had used threatening 
language to another man, with a view wf coercing 


F 


him to leave his — was dentenved to six 
weeks’ imprisonment, 
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ROWLAND WILLIAMS ON THE HEBREW 
PROPHETS.* 


The well-known Vicar of Broad-Chalke did 
not live to com 


—.— 


0 


veliest 


i 


fei 


Eee 
83 K 


to learn. 
Wo need onl that in this volume the 
| 2 ws same method as in Vol. I. 
We have, an ‘‘introduction” to the pro- 
2 in hand. The introduction is 
ollowed new translation; and under the 


translation are brief, only too brief, notes, exe- 
ical and . The introduction to 
eremiah, contained in the t volume, is 


rate than those of our Authorised Version, often 
depart from it very unnecessarily, and aro at 
times very awkwardly expressed. The critical 


2 he Hebrew Prophets of the Baby‘onian and Persian 
Empires. yy the late RowLanr Wu, D. . 
(London: Williams and Norgate.) 


| Way in this regard 


y | peda 


“CASSELL’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY.*” 


Nothing can be more remarkable than the 
efforts now made to render education easy. 
Every aid, every appliance is at hand; for a 
few pence any one can purchase what, with 
close study, will, in a few hours, communicate 
more than our grandfathers could scrape 
together in a month. Information is related, 
condensed, set forth in pleasantest fashion. 
What lay loose in large libraries, and had to be 
sought after with self-denial, is now brought 
to every one’s door, and begs to be taken in. 
The French people were the first to show the 
; then the Germans seriously 
took up the matter, and mightily advanced 

ular compilation; for they eas the 
— — to perfect whatever they Our 
en ias and dictionaries are formed, to a 
extent, after the models France and 
y have given us. Charles Knight, the 
Messrs. Chambers, and the Messrs. Nelson, 
deserve all gratitude for their endeavours; and 
Messrs. Cassell have faithfully followed their 
example. The Popular Educator was a great 
success, and had a wide influence; and, ever 
since its publication, Messrs. Cassell have gone 
on adding to their store. 

Perhaps one of the best ideas they have yet 
taken up was that of a ‘ Biographical Dic- 
“tionary.” There was, of course, the Vucyclo- 

"ok the Messrs. Ohambers; but that was 
jected on such a scale that it could not pos- 
sibly be, in the strict sense, a poor man’s book ; 
whilst Mr. Beeton, who did some daring things 
in that line, erred in making his Dictio too 
limited in its range. Messrs. Cassell have 

that error, only, however, to fall 
into .another. They evidently set out with 
a freedom which they found it was im 
8 to keep up, if they were not wholly 
defeat their own object, and produce a more 
expensive work than they intended. Hence 
one of the faults of the book: it is ae I- 
tionate. The first three letters of the alphabet 
ocoupy one-half of the whole volume of 1160 

. The editors set out with the idea of 

ing it include everything, from Scripture 

to beings that are more mythological 

than 1 —* ae have any V. to 
in a bio i ictionary. It seems 
ard. at fret’ si to read in a work like 


ae iy pons of — See yore 2 Ajax, 
Agamemnon ; more so when we 
find that the writers had speedily to desist 


very 
for ssake. With Scripture characters it 
was the same. We have record of Adam that 
he was the first of the human race”; but as 
for Eye, does she anew expiate her fault by 
being left out here? 

In such a work it is inevitable that there 
should be mistakes both of omission and com- 
mission; but, making all allowances, we must 
say we regret to seo so many of them here; for 

reduce the value of what is generally a 
solid and valuable and helpful book. In merely 
lancing over the work we have noted a few: 
Boston's „ Fourfold State,” for example, is the 
best known of his works, and not — cited 
here; it is certainly calculated to give a wron 
ion to those who do not know the recen 
of the Scotch Church to say, as is here | 

t Dr. Chalmers joined the Free Church 
in 1843; John Stuart Blackie is not pro- 

of Greek in the lTniversity of — ; 
it gives a wrong impression to say that Baur 
of Tubi follows in the philosophical path of 
Hegel, for certainly that philosopher himself 
would have repudiated applications of 
the Tubingen school. Beddoe’s Letters from 
1 and his prose writings should 
have n referred to; the notice of 
Dr. Samuel Dayideon would give the idea 
that he is still Professor of Biblical Criticism 
at the Lancashire — College, which 
is not the fact; Miss Ingelow's name is not 
Jane, but Jean, and the title of her stories is 
„Tales of Orris not Tales of Osiris.“ 
Gaskill should, of course, be Gaskell in the notice 
of Charlotte Bronté; it is incorrect to say 
that Richard Baxter’s Poor Man's Famil 

„Book is now forgotten ; and so it is to maak 
of Mr. W. E. Baxter as member for the 
* Borough of Montrose,” he is member for the 
Montrose District of Purghs; Sir George Mac- 
kenzio—the ‘“‘ Bloody Mackenzie,“ was a close 
student; but it is a little extreme to say that he 
was the only Scotchman of his day who read 
contemporary English literature. 
omission are still more noticeable, and the 
reason in some instances is apparent. We have 
John Brown (he should hove been styled 
„P. D.“ the professor of the United Presby- 
terian Church), but why have we no record ‘of 


im 
said, 


* Cassells Biographical Dictionary. 
Original Memoirs of all the most Emment Men an 
Women of the Age. (Cassell.) 


istakes of | 


Contai Aung 


his more famous son— John Brown, M. D., 
author of Rab and his Friends, the one true 
humorist Scotland at present possesses ? Living- 
stone is here, anf so is even Bishop Mackenzie, 
but why has Sir Samuel Baker no place? There 
aro several Bakers of less significance. We 
have soldiers of all ranks and orders; but 
neither Moltke nor Blumenthal are recognised, 
while the Austrian Marshal Benedek has large 
allowance of space. There are many scholars, 
critics, and antiquarians, but we do not find Mr. 
Deutsch nor Mr. R. Stuart Poole; novelists of 
all shades, great and small, are here too, but 
neither Henry Kingsley nor George MacDonald ; 
artists of both very li fit and very heavy calibre, 
but no reference at all to Horatio Macculloch, 
the greatest of Scotch landscape painters. Woe 
have Ram Mohun Roy, the chief founder 
of the Brahmo sect, but where is Chunder Sen, 
in whom we naturally have still more interest ? 
Then, turning to English theologians, we find 
that neither Howson, nor Cony appear 
here; nor Pfofessor Lightfoot, nor Dr. H. B. 
Tristram, the naturalist of the Holy Land. 

We regret to have to note these errors; we 
do so in the hope of seeing them mended. It is 
a book which deserves to be made as complete 
and correct and proportionate as possible; for 
never has such a mass of valuable and instruc- 
tive matter been before put within the range of 
the people at a lower price. 


THOMAS CHATTERTON.* 


The interest in the life of Chatterton has 
recently been revived by several circumstances, 
more especially the publication of the life by 
Professor Daniel Wilson, of Toronto. This is 
one of the most complete and compact bio- 
graphies which it has ever been our good fortune 
to read. In it, the boy-poet is presented to us 
with remarkable discrimination, yet with fullest 
sympathy; his youthful failings and excesses 
are neither glossed over nor unduly lated ; 
and yet there is the best kind of iation in 
the shape of something as near a com pre- 
hension of his character, and the wonderful 
workings of his singular genius, as we are ever 
likely to have. Dr. Wilson evidently had made 
the matter a work of love: he had read every- 
thing relating in the remotest way to Chat- 
terton; had ransacked the authorities of Dix, 
and Maitland, and Croft, and the rest, and 
drew the pith out of them, shedding on the 
whole the gleam of a fine humanity and un- 
strained poetic sensibility. Besides, the work 
was admirable as a piece of style; and was 
woll entitled to be rded as the final bio- 
— word on the Chatterton mystery. 

. Edward Bell, coming so shortly after 
Wilson, could not be expected to add much that 
is new. Nor has he. He follows Dr. Wilson so 
closely in his ing of the main facts, that we 
are pleased to see his acknowledgments 
havo been made more special than would 
be suggested by ordi foot-notes. He 
agrees with Dr. Wilson in ining to see any 
madness in Chatterton, as did Byron, Southey, 
and some others; and he attributes much of 
that love of secresy which was developed in 
him to his lack of early sympathy and help; but 
Mr. Bell is rather more severe in his strictures 
on the moral side of Chatterton’s character, 
hardly being content to find, as Dr. Wilson 
does, one cing palliation in the fact of his 
extreme youth. ‘Chatterton,’ writes Dr. 
Wilson, is fitly spoken of as a boy. He was 
only seventeen years and nine months old at 
„his death Nor must his age be for- 
** gotten when referring to his errors and short- 
‘comings. At the when this boy’s career 
„ terminated, in unbelief and despair, what in- 
‘* tellectual development, or well-defined creed, 
is ordinarily looked for? Enthusiastic bio- 
‘‘ graphers have triel to make of Shakespeare 
„himself an attorney’s clerk at that age, 
with troubles enough of his own, in 
„the way of deer-stealing and love-making; 
„but his ‘Venus and Adonis,’ the ‘first 
„heir of his invention belongs to 
„later years. Even Milton has not escaped 
tho prejudiced record of juvenile follies at the 
„same stage; and another Christian poet, 
‘‘ Cowper, the contemporary of Chatterton— 
from whose life the saddest parallel might be 
‘‘ drawn—was already eighteen, when he and 
the future Lord Chancellor, Thurlow, met as 
fellow clerks in the same law-office, and em- 
‘* ployed their time from morning till night, 
„'in giggling and making giggle.’ How in- 
significant would the 1 of follies, doubts, 
‘‘ or unbeliefs, of their seventeenth year appear 
to us now! But the poct whose career wo 
have traced to its abrupt close, crowded into 
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* The Poetical Works of Thomas Chatterton. With 
an Essay on the Rowley Poems, by the Rev. WALTER 
SkEAT, M. A., aad a Memoir by EpwarD Brit, M.A. 
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„ these immature years all its triumphs and its | 
‘* failures; and though it did end in the saddest 
of all possible closes of life's battle, we shall 
learn to deal more tenderly with its follies, 
hen a just estimate has been formed of what 

„he achieved.“ 

But Mr. Bell admirably condenses into a 
short, readable narrative the chief facts of 
Chatterton’s life; his main fault being that in 
trying to escape from playing too clearly the 
rale of the censor, he is occasionally rather 
affected in holding forward the scales and 
weighing and balancing and judging nicely. 

It is a remarkable fact that just at the time 
when the Collinses and Grays, and other com- 
paratively uninspired claborators, were maintain- 
ing the honour of the British muse, this — * 
boy should spring forth to attest the might of 
in genius. No more notable phenomenon 

nts itself in the whole history of British 
literature, hardly in that of any. litera- 
ture. From his earliest days we find him 
marked out—in a sense consciously separated 
from his fellows. Those fits of abstraction, 
when he was yot a child, explain much; for 
they remained with him to the end. At seven 
years old he was tenderly sensible of ey 
„one's distresses, and would uently sit 
** musing in dreamy stupor; at length the 
“tears would steal, one by one, down his 
„ cheeks; for which his mother, thinking to 
** rouse him, sometimes gave him a gentle sla 
and told him he was foolish; and when ask 
** what he cried for he would say, Sister beat 
„me, that’s all’; evading thereby an expla- 
„ nation of the reveries which already 
‘* occupied his mind.” No wonder that his 
mother, watching him stand for above 
an hour, quite motionless, and then 
snatch up a pen and write incessantly, should 
feel concerned lest he should go mad. We see 
him at Colston’s School, among his fellows, yet 
apart from them, nursing his own secrets; re- 
pairing to the church of St. Mary Redcliffe, 
and composing rhymes, which he purposes to 
palm off as the work of an old priest; inventing 
ingenious genealogies also for vain tradesmen ; 
and, afterwards, at once irritating and 11 
with Lambert, the attorney, to whom he 
been apprenticed. Finally, we behold him, after 
breaking with Lambert, depart for London in 
high hope, where be writes in newspapers and 
magazines such letters as Defoe and Junius 
might not have been quite ashamed to 
own; and, then, disappointed with results 
and almost starving, comes the last scene 
of his tragic death, while he was — only 
eighteen. Every way a remarkable life; for, 
when we open the ms, we find that from the 
earliest effort all rs the mark of complete 
maturity. There is no vagueness, no youthful 
untamed feryour. The imagination is chaste 
and sober, and the expression never over- 
strained. And this is true, whether he utters the 
plaint of a dying maiden :— 
**O ! sing unto my roundelay, 
O! drop the briny tear with me, 
Dance ne moe at halie day, 
Like a running river be: 
My love is dead, 
Gone to his death bed, 
All under the willow tree — 
or sets down a sacred hymn for his mother, 
hoping to please her, on Resignation :— 
% God, whose thunder shakes the sky, 
eye,this atom eave surveys: 
Y. 


will 


His range is as wide as his music is clear and 
unmistakeable. He touches every string of the 
harp with equal decision. His hand knows no 
faltering. quick mind to conceive, he has 
also a will and a hand to execute. Some ofthe 
smaller poems are sharply cut out; like certain 

ms they shine clear, whichever way you turn 
them. And he could be humorous, too, as is 
proved by such compositions as ‘‘ The Revenge, 
%a burletta,” written for Covent Garden Theatre. 
That letter to Lord North, with the tensely 
satirical references to Caligula at p. 324, Vol. I., 
proves his rare capacity in telling political satire. 

The — by Mr. Skeat on the Rowley 
Poems is of interest. He shows to demon- 
stration from internal evidence that the poems 
must have been written by one whose know- 
ledge of old English was not equal to his powers 
of creation. y words are shown to have 
been used in wrong connections and with 
— reference — such mistakes, however, as 
would be made by one who had hurriedly 
acquired a knowledge for the purpose from old 
books. Some of the slips are actually traced 
out in such a way as to render Chatterton's 
authorship conclusive. Mr. Skeat says: 

Chatterton had four methods of coining words, 
which are these : 

1. He copies words from Kersey cr Bailey with 


tin 


— — 2 


slavish exactness, employing them with the meaning 
which those writers assign. Example: In the introduc- 
tion to Ella, p. 27, first line, he puts cherisaunci in his 
text, and comfort in his footnote. This is copied 
exactly from Kersey’s ‘cherisaunce (O.), comfort’ ; 
where O. means old word, as has been explained, 
Bailey alters the position of the two last letters. 
Chatterton here follows Kersey, not Bailey. Both are 
wrong; for the right word is cherisaunce. 

“2. He takes the groundwork of bis word from 
Kersey, but alters the termination. 

3. He alters the spelling of a word capriciously. 
Example: anere for another. 

4. He coins words at pleasure ; either (a) from some 
intelligible root, or (6) from pure imagination. 
Examples: Aopelen for hopelessness, and bayre for 
brow. Authority for some of Chatterton’s words may 
sometimes be — by a little thought. For 
example: the word pere, scattered, is moroly 
shortened from Bailey's or Kersey’s ‘ disparfied or dis- 
perfied,’ scattered loosely.” 

Mr. Skeat’s analysis is very scholarly and 
ingenious ; and as the poems have been all very 
carefully edited, the work has a decided value, 
as being perhaps the most complete and authori- 
tative edition of Chatterton’s works yet issued. 
And we should not forget to mention that the 
publishers have spared no pase to make it in 
every respect a handsome „in which they 
have certainly succeeded. 


- BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Rock Temples of Elephanta or Ghdradpurt. By 
J. Buroess, M. R. A. S., F. R. G. 8. With large photo- 
graphic illustrations by D. H. Sykes. (King and Co.) 
More has been done within the past few years to study 
and in a sense to restore the old religious monuments of 
India than was accomplished in the half-century before. 
Mr. Burgess is a worthy co-worker with Fergusson, 
Wilson, Erskine, and the rest, whore writings have 
awakened a real interest in Indian architecture. Mi. 
Burgess has, first of all, thoroughly and patiently 
studied his subject; he has put himself in all attitudes 
and tried to look at it in all lights, and therefore, 
while not void of enthusiasm, he is always sober in his 
judgments. And nowhere is this more necessary than 
in dealing with Indian sculpture, where the wild, 
dreamy, fantastic, yet half formless character of the 
art tends to suggest so much more than can be readily 
conveyed in words. Nothing is more likely to reveal 
the relation in which Hinduism stands to Buddhism 
and the earlier aboriginal religions, than a careful study 
of the soulptures, and in this respect Mr. Burgess’s de- 
scription is a real addition to the literature of the sub- 
ject. Heis evidently enough a loving student, but he 
is at the same time a sensible one. He has taken ad- 
vantage of all that has been written, and his linguistic 
knowledge has clearly been of great service to him. 
He gives careful plans of each portion of the Temple, 
every now and then, as he proceeds in his description, 
pausing to remark upon the stupid destruction of so 
many of the finest figures. The photographs that ac- 
company the work are tho finest we have ever seen, 
‘especially those of the Trimurti and the chief gate. 
Hitherto the great difficulty in photography has been 
the bad light. Mr. Sykes seems to have overcome this 
difficulty, for the effects of light on the photographs 
are admirable. Books of this sort cannot, of course, be 
produced at a low rate, but we hope there are not afew 
retired Indians and others interested in India and art 
who will make an effort to get this volume. It makes a 
handsome drawing-room book, but it is far more tban 
that. 

Baptist History, from the Foundation of the Church to 
the Present Time. By J. M. Cramp, D.D., with an In- 
troduction by the Rev. J. Ancus, D. D. Illustrated. 
(Elliot Stock.) Dr. Cramp has had a difficult story to 
tell, and he has told it very well. The history of the 
Baptists at so many points runs into the history of other 


sects, and into general history, that the temptation to 


digress was powerful. Dr.Cramp, however, has been on his 
guard ; and has not gone beyond the enclosing lines 
save where it was essential. The porpetual reourrenco 
of persecutions serves to g:ve a fillip of interest to the 
record. On the whole it is a well-written, interesting 
book, and should amply fulfil the purpose for which its 
author intended it. We ourselves have read it w:th 
much pleasure, and, accordingly recommend it. 

I’liny's Letters. Dy the Rev. ALFrep CHURCH, M. A., 
and the Rev. W. J. Bropriss, M.A. (Blackwood.) 
Pliny's letters give an admirable picture of Roman 
society just at the time when Christianity was beg inning 
to undermine the old .heathenisms ; and when, under 
the influence of this wonderful force, they wero passing 
into transition. The letters are here gathered together 
and thrown into narrativo with fine effect. The book 
is but a small one, but you have the whole spirit of 
Pliny, and after reading, if you road carefully, you 
have the whole spit of the Roman historian’s life and 
charactor, It is an admirably executed piece of work. 


THEOLOSICAL News.—-His Grace the Duke of 
Somerset, some time First Lord of the Admiralty, 
has cone out as a writer on theology. Needless to 
say thit he is not ceremonious in his treatment of 
eminent persons. He is by no means 2 2 7 
tary to the apostles. His teaching may be (on- 
dense into his own motto, Foi pour devoir, tians- 
lated subtly. In these days everybody seems ready 
to instruct us in religion—except the bishops.— 
Punch. 


Mistellancous. 
— — 
Tre Ditks Demonstration. —For the holding of 
this demonstration, the committee, on Saturday 
afternoon, engaged the large hall of the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, and paid the necessary deposit. The 
meeting will be held on the evening of Tuesday, 
the 30th inst. A large committee has been ially 
organised to maintain order in the meeti 
KIPTON SCHOOL. —The governors of the Bindowedl 
School, Skipton-in-Craven, have unanimously con- 
ferred the head-mastership upon the Rev. H. N. 
Grimley, M.A., Twelfth Wrangler, 1865, by whom 
for the last four years the school has been carried 
on under a provisional arrangement. Mr. Grimley 
is also a B.A. of the University of London, and was 
formerly Andrews Scholar of University College, 
London. The Endowed Schools Commissioners’ 
scheme for Skipton School is now in full operation. 

Rattway Kerorms.—Accorling to the Globe 
there is some probability of the somuiiodicis 
railway cars in use on the erican lines 
— adopted in this country. They will 
be fitted up with sleeping apartments,. and 
perha ining saloons. The estimated cost of 
each is about 3,000/. In reply to a memorial against 
railway amalgamation without protective clauses, 
pm G ne has pty to the Town Council of 

ive expressing his concurrence in the views 
— in the memorial, and promising to submit 
them to the Board of Trade, 

Two Gunar TRTALIS.— The Tichborne case was 
resumed on Monday, when the Attorney-General 
commenced his speech for the defence, had not 
concluded at the rising of the court yesterday. Bir 
John Coleridge has undertaken to show that the 
claimant is an impostor, a liar, and an unmitigated 
villain.—The trial of Christina Edmunds, on the 
charges of causing the death ef a boy named Barker, 
at Brighton, and of administering poison in three 
other cases with intent to murder, was begun on 
Monday at the Central Criminal Court. The case 
concluded yesterday, when the prisoner was found 
guilty and sentenced to death. Both trials are ro- 
ported at great length in the daily papers. 

PotiticaAL Lecrures AT StTRatrorp.—A series 
of four addresses on political subjects commences 
on naa, | at J. mgacer Town Hall. The ad: 
mission is free, and the meetings are supported 
Liberals in the county as a means of diffasing Kid 
tical information in a dispassionate way. The Rev. 
G. W. Conder gives the first lecture, on The 
National Aspects of the Establishment Question“; 
Mr. J. Spicer, J. P., in the chair. On the following 
Monday, Mr. Thomas Hughes, A.C., M.P., 4 
on Licensing Reform ; Mr. A. Johnston, M. P., 
in the chair. Next Mr. George Potter lectures on 
„Capital and Labour”: Mr. E. R. Cook in the 
chair. The last of the series is by the Hon. Auberon 
Herbert, M. P., on The Spirit of Future Political 
Changes; Mr. E. N. Buxton, J. P., in the chair. 

Distxrxoriox IN THE Wasuiovuse,—It is stated 
that the women employed at the washhouse at Nino 
Elms of the Discharged Prisoners Aid Society have 
washed the clothing and bedding which been 
used by persons in every sort of transmissive disease 
without injury or unpleasantness, when disinfected 
bychloralum. The reccipt used is the following :— 
The articles taken in for the wash are freely 
sprinkled with chloralum powder; they are then 
packed in sacks, in which they remain for about 
two hours, when they arrive at the washhouse, 
They are then unpacked and shaken singly ; after 
this they are then put in a large tank, where a 

at quantity of water flows over and through 
In this they reat for at least twelve hours. 


em. 
They are then wrung out, and undergo the ordinary 
Ir It is added that not the least 


ioration of texture or colour resulta. | 

Tae Mrec2Ra CoMMISSION is again sitting, under 
the y of Lord Lawrence. Mr. E. J. Reed, 
Chief Constructor of the Navy from 1863 te 1870, 
was the 222 witness on 5. He 
described the examination which he made of the 
ship in 1866, and when asked by Ted Lawrence 
whether he gave any orders respecting the cement, 
—_— that he did not presume the dockyard 
officials were neglecting their duty in that or any 
other particular, Lord Lawrence remarked that 
the vessel appeared to have not been thoroughly 
examined for seven years, and thought it strange 
that no one connected with the Admiralty or any 
of the dockyards ever thought it would be well to 
subject the Megera toa 2 overhaul, Mr. 
Reed, while agreeing that there should be a change 
in the present system, was of opinion that dockyard 
officials were too prone to make thorough overhauls 
and incur expenses than otherwise. 

Ax Empcvoyers’ Leacus.—The Times says that 
the largest and most influential meeting of the em- 

loyers of labour ever held in the 2 assem - 
bled at the Palace Hotel on Thursday. It 
deputations from every seat of industry throughout 
England and Scotland. The demands of the opera- 
tives having gone on from ten hours to nine, and 
from that to eight and a half, with an intimation 
from Mr. Scott Russell that that was only a step 
to forty-eight per week, in competition with sixty- 
five ou the Continent, masters find it indispensable 
to form a defensive coalition, and the conference 


on Thursday formed itself on the spot into an asso- 


ciation of employers to arrange or resist the demands 
of trade unions and other combinations of workmen. 
A statement was given in by cach firm of the number 


of hands in their employment, and a te 
proved to exceed 109.000 men. The — 


which is strictly defensive, was very unanimous 
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his intention to present the 
the sum of 4,000/., as a contribution to 
the required buildings. 
were at once voted to Mr. 
ift, the gratitude 
which was enhanced by the recollection 
ons to the college from the 
had previously 
to the school bui 

essors’ fund, 600“. to the 
fund, and several other lesser sums 
The collego has re- 
another liberal friend, Mr. J. 
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years ago, besides 500“. to the fine art 
building fund. At eee. session a communica- 
tion was read from the late Mr. Felix Slade’s 
executors, in which they stated that, having been 
informed that further assistance was necded to 
defray tho cost of the fine-art buildings at the 
college, and to provide casts and other appliances 
e use of the students, they had determined to 
lace in the hands of the counci! the sum 
be applied for the purposes above men 


may perhaps be remembered that about two years 

the executors gave to the college 5,000/. towards 
the building fund, in addition to the large endow- 
ments for the Slade professorship and scholarships 
founded at the college, in pursuance of the direc- 
tions contained in Mr. Slade’s will. The best 
thanks of the council were voted to Mr. Slade’s 
executors for this further proof of the desire which 
they have on every occasion evinced to promote the 
interests of the fine art department of the college. 
A resolution was at the same session to 
admit ladies attending the class of political economy 
to compete for the prizes and the Hume and 
Ricardo scholarships, awarded for proficiency in 
that science. 

Dran or THE BAY Hippopotamus. — Mr. 
Frank Buckland, in a communication to Land and 
Water, says: — On Tuesday morning last, Mr. 
Bartlett was kind enough to inform me that a little 
hippopotamus had been born. On looking through 
the window of the house where the hippopotamus 
keeper resides, we could easily see the mother and 
baby ; the scene was very much the same as that 
which I described when the last baby hippopotamus 
was born. The mother lay in the corner farthest 
away from the window, the young one lay close to 
re — pede: 

e infant. v ing was painfully quiet, an 
the only was the RL the sparrows ; 
the sparrows seemed to chirp louder in the hippo- 
potamus-house than anywhere else. The little 
animal, as Mr. Bartlett informed me, had not been 
seen to suck, although the mother had plenty of 

An attempt had been made to get the little 
thing away directly it was born, but the mother 

80 1 it was thought beat by Dr. 
Sclater and Mr. ett to leave matters Alone. As 
far as I could make out through an opera-glass, the 
little one is as near as possible the same size as its 


the mother was not sufficient 
to induce the young one to suck, and it seems 
almost contrary to the rule of nature that the youn 
one did not know where to seek its food. Both 
mother and child had been in the water, and the 


Two 


y night, at the age of eighty-four hours. 
2 di as room, and an artist was 

ing a drawi it for the Jilustrated London 
News. Its total length 


1 i It is very pink about 
mouth and lower jaws. The hots are 
the legs and lower ion of the body 
of the section of a piece of india-rubber. 


What is that which is so brittle that if you name 

oe one Gere to break it! Silence. 
y is coffee like an axe with a dull edge 

Because it has to be ground before it is used. 

Good resolutions are like ladies who faint in a 
lecture-room—they should be carried out. 

Why are candi who fail to get elected like 
the globe) Because they are depressed at the polls. 


ie person who ** ing to a very dull 

dress, remarked everything went ve 

well i the audience. * 
The ; for the Promotion of Christian 


A intend to publish a hymn- book, the 
music to be edited by Mr. Arthur Sullivan. 
IF Ruskin is to be the archi- 
tect of Mr. Newman Hall’s new chapel in the West- 
minster Bridge-road. 
The builder of a church in course of construction, 
when the toast of his health was given, rather 


enigmaticall ied that he was more fitted for 
the scaffold than for public ing. 

A Yankee minister thinks that one of the 

reasons for wishing to go to heaven lies 
in the fact that there are no rival hymn or tune- 
books up there.” 

It is stated that Mr. Mapleson has signed a con- 
tract for the lease of Her Majesty's Theatre, which 
has not been opened since its rebuilding, and that a 
—_ of Italian Opera will commence there in 

pril. 

A testimonial, in a contemporary, to the skill of 
a chiropodist testifies that four or five years ago 
he successfully extracted several corns from my 
feet without pain, as also members of my family, 
they have not returned since that time.” This 
operator should be consulted by those troubled 
with mothers-in-law. 

AN ARM-CHAIR IN WHICH CouNT MoLrke Sar. 
—The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Morning 
Post aays: —“ The other day I called upon a very 
respectable German lady, in the corner of whose 


of them very ludicrous in their style. 


— — I observed an arm - chair literally 
encaged in strings of tightly-drawn tape, 80 as to 
defy 1 attempt at sitting down upon it. What 
is that fer!“ asked IJ. Look closer!’ answered m 
hostess, with the voice and gesture of Cicero's 
‘Cedebatur virgis.’ I obeyed, and discovered in 
the centre of the cushion a small carte-de-visite like- 
ness of Count Moltke. Les, she went on, in 
tones of the deepest solemnity, this is the chair in 
which the great man sat when he honoured our 
house with his presence. Henceforth no one shall 
sit in it; it is sacred for ever. 

A Disaprorntep Huspanp.—A man of seventy 
years, living near Newport, Wisconsin, quarrelled 
with his wife, and, taking down his shot-gun, 
announced that he would commit suicide forth- 
with. He went into the E lay down on the 
ground where he could seen from a front 
window, fired the gun off in the air, and remained 
motionless for an hour, during which time he slily 
watched the door and window for the appearance 
of his grief-stricken wife. But he was sadly 
mistaken,” says the old gentleman’s home paper. 
„They did not come out to see whether he had 
blown the top of his head off or not. This was 
more than the old man could stand ; he rose up, 
went into the house, and made things hot for the 
old woman and children for awhile. He'd show 
them whether they wouldn’t come out when he 
had killed himself.” 

An Eve To Bustness.—The following is said to 
be the copy of a bond fide advertisement in a recent 
number of a Kent paper :—‘‘ Notice.—In conse- 
quence of ——., the practical teetotal bootmaker 
of , being very ill in consequence of his having 
caught a severe cold through attending Divine ser- 
vice on that cold damp night, New Year’s Eve, in 
the large room connected with Ebenezer Chapel, 
——, he therefore begs that all the isti 
ministers who are personally acquainted with him 
will offer up prayers to Almighty God for his safe 
recovery to ect health at the many churches 
and Christian Dissenting chapels in many large 
towns that he has very much frequented in his 
younger days, as hundreds of the poor in — and 
surrounding vi Are waiting for him to supply 
them with more cheap strong boots and shoes from 
his establishment, —, which has been established 
for more than three years.” This reminds us of 
the scholastic cobler, who was ever ready to 

Mend the tender boot, 
Or teach the young idea how to shoot. 

Mr. Spurcrow on Lona Sermons. —In the course 
of an address delivered on Saturday to workmen, 
Mr. Spurgeon commented on the excuses made for 
not going to church. Some persons, said Mr. 
Spurgeon, complain that they cannot understand the 
sermons they hear. The reason was that ministers 
would use big words. He (Mr. Spurgeon) always 


endeavoured to rid of all the big words out of 
his sermons, and was as particular as their wives 
were to 


the stones out of the pages. 
They would get in somehow, but the main thing was 
to preach as simply as possible. Long sermons, also, 
were a great evil. If a person preached a long 
sermon, it was because he had nothingtosay. It 
might appear odd, but it was nevertheless a fact, 
that when le had nothing to say they took a 
long time about it; but when they had got some- 
thing worth telling they out with itat once. There- 
fore, he repeated, when a man makes a long sermon 
he sets out with a very little, and ins to spin, 

in, spin. He was of the same opinion as Dr. 

almers, who was once asked how long it took to 
make a sermon. That, he ied, ‘‘ depended 
upon how long you wanted it. If your sermon is 
to be half-an-hour long it will take you three days. 
If it is to be three-quarters of an hour, it may take 
you two days, or perhaps only one ; but if you are 
going to preach for an hour, why there is not much 
occasion to think a great deal about it. It may be 
done in an hour.” 

Curious Errraprus.—In Selby Churchyard, York- 
as on the tombstone of k Row, parish 
0 — 

Here lies the body of poor Frank Row, 
Parish Clerk and Gravestone Cutter ; 
And this is writ to let you know 
What Frank for others used to do, 
Is now for Frank done for another. 
In the Temple Church, London, on a n 
named John ite: 8 * 
Here lies John, a burning, 2 light, 
Whore name, life, actions, were alike Whito. 
In St. Michael's Churchyard, Crooked-lane, 
London :— 
Here lyeth wrapt in clay 
The Body of William Wray. 
I have no more to say. 
In Exeter Cathedral, on the tombstone of a 
former mayor: 
Here lies the Body of Captain Tully, 
an hundred and nine years fully; 
And threescore years before as Mayor, 
The Sword of this city he did bear. 
Nino of his wives do with him lie, 
So shall the tenth when she doth die. 
Chester churchyards are full of couplets, many 
ot far from 
the resting-place of the old Catherine Gray is a 
monument to one of the Chester old maids, named 
Ann Thompson, with the following lines :— 
A cautious liver when in life, 
She had uo tasto of wodded strife. 
On a miser in Frome Churchyard, Somerset- 
shire :— 
Reador, beware immoderate love of pelf : 
Hors lies the worst of thieves, who robb’d himself, 
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Markets, 


— 9 — 
CORN EXCHANGE, Manx Lané, Monday, Jan. 15. 


The supply of English wheat for to-day’s market was 
small, and the condition of most samples was deteriorated by 
the damp weather. From abroad the fresh arrivals were 
moderate. We had a quiet trade for immediate consump- 
tion, and English wheat remained without change in value 
since Monday last. Foreign wheat made former prices ex 
ship and granary. Flour was a steady sale at last week’s 
rates. Peas, beans, and Indian corn met a slow demand. 
Barley of all descriptions was the turn lower. Of oats we 
have fair arrivals, and last week’s prices were barely sup- 
ported. Cargoes at the ports of call, are held at last week's 
prices, but the demand was not active. 


CURRENT PRICES. 


Per Qr. Per Qr 
WueaT— 6 7 : 8. « 
Essex and Kent, Pras— 
oe ee — tO 
Ditto new. $2t058) Meets’ e al as 
Wa do. «eo |. Wie ke ts SD 
» new .. 58 64) Boilers .. .. 38 41 
Foreign ed.. 55 59 Foreign .. .. 38 42 
„ White 60 63 
Rre—.. .. . 36 38 
E Fuglah malting 30 89 
English malting 
Chevalier. 36 43 0478 
Distilling. . 33 35 English —4 + — ru 
Foreign .. 33 36 ” potato. 
Scotch feed — — 
M . * potato. — 
1 | ann .. 19 2 
1 „„ 
Chevalier. . ' 
ron 49 54 Foreignfeed .. 17 21 
Beans— FLour— 
Ticks .. 38 36 Torn made 45 50 
Harrow .. 36 40 Best country 
Small — = households .. 40 44 
Egyptian. 32 34 Norfolk & Suffolk 38 39 


BREAD, Saturday, Jan. 15.—The prices in the Metro- 
is are, for Wheaten Bread, per 4 the. loaf, 74d. to 8d. ; 
ousehold Bread, 64d. to 7d. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Mondayn 
Jan. 15.—The total imports of foreign stock into Londog 
last week amounted to 7,054 head. J the correspondin, 
week in 1871 we received 2,505; in 1870, 4,011; in 1869, 
4,694; and in 1868, 3,019 head. Influenced by the depres- 
sion in the dead meat market the cattle trade to-day has 
been in a very quiet state, but owing to the cooler weather 
and the short supplies prices have n 1 With 


beasts the market been scantily suppl In all breeds 
sales have p slowly, but noc has taken place 
in prices, the Scots and crosses ing at 5s. 6d. to 


5s. 8d. per Sibs. From Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Cam- 
bridgeshire we received about 1,800 Scots and crosses; from 
other of England about 300 various breeds; from Scot- 
land 210 Scots and crosses; and from Ireland about 100 
oxen, Only moderate supplies of sheep have been on offer. 
Transactions have been restricted, at about late rates. The 
best Downs and half-breds have been disposed of at 6s, 104. 
to 78. Elbe. Calves have met a slow salepand the de- 
mand for pigs has been inactive. At Deptford to-day there 
were no beasts on offer, but about 1,100 sheep, principally 
from Hamburg, were on sale. 


Per 8ibs., to sink the offal. 

. & & ¢ . d. 8. d. 
Inf. coarse beasts 3 8 to 4 6 Pr.coarsewooled6 4 6 8 
Second quality. 4 8 5 21 PrimeSouthdown6 10 7 0 
Primelargeoxen 5 4 5 61e coarsecalves4 6 5 2 
— A 1 1 1 + ; 6 0 
Coarse inf. sheep Large hogs . . 44 
Second quality .5 4 6 0 Neatem.porkers 4 6 5 0 


METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, Jan. 


from Rotterdam, and 37 from Harlingen 
Per Sibs. by the carcase. 


s. d. 8. d. s. d. 8. d. 
Inferior beef 3 4103 8 Middling do. 4 2 to 4 8 
Middling do. 3 10 4 2! Prime do. 410 3 2 
Prime large do. 4 4 416 Large por 3 4 310 
Prime small do. 4 8 4 10 Small do 40 4 6 
Veal 5 4 lamb. . -0 0 00 


Inferior Mutton 3 8 4 O 


PROVISIONS, Monday, Jan. 15.—The arrivals last week 
* were 385 and = wore : 
rom ports packages ter, bales 
yw 3 1 — Irish butter market ruled slow 
uring week, and prices remain nominally unchanged. 
Foreign — sold slowly at about late rates, with the 
exception of a few of the finest brands of Normandies, which 
obtained 46. to 4s. 6d. advance. Dutch no . The bacon 
market ruled slow, and prices remain nominslly unchanged 
but sellers are willing to — at 6 deullns of 2s. to 
3s. per cwt. from last week’s rates. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET, Friday, Jan. 12.— 
There is a slight improvement in the general demand, but 
i ices worth quoting, as the supply is well 
has taken place 
tions, including apples of 
descriptions, g at Ss. to Gs. per bushel. 
grapes and pines remain without alteration ; the former com- 
rise Muscats, Lady Downe’s Scedling. Alicante, and Bar- 
— French vegetables, consisting of cabbage lettuce 
endive, Barbe de Capucin, and Batavian Endive, are plentiful 
and good. 

HOPS.—Borovuen, Monday, Jan. 15.—During the past 
week our market has been well supported by an active trade 
for the home growth, and stocks are very much diminished. 
Prices in consequence are very firm, and many holders have 
been induced to withdraw goods for higher rates. The ad- 
vance in Sussex noticed in our last has been well sustained, 
and this class may be quoted a shade dearer. A limited in- 
quiry prevails for yearlings. ‘The continental markets are all 
more active, with improved rates. Latest advices from New 
York quote a moderate trade to be doing in the best g-ades 
of new Americans and forcign hops. Mid and East Kent, 
101, 121. 12s., to 16“. 16s.; Weald, 8/. 10s., 91. 94, to 
101. 10s.; Sussex, 7/. 5s., SL. 8s., to 91. 9s.; Farnham and 
country, III., 131. to 16“. Yearlimgs—Mid and East Kent, 
I., 41. 4s., to Gl. 10s.; Weald of Kent, 31, 41, 5“. 15s.; 
Sussex, 3/., 3/. 10s., to 5“. 5s.: Farnham and country, 4/. 10s., 
6l., to 71. ; Old, Id. 5s., I“. 10s., to 21. 


POTATOES.—Boroven anv Spiracrietps, Monday, 


Jan. 15.— The supplies have been the trade has been 
dull, at about late rates. Last week’s import was confined to 
20 bags from Hamburg. Regents, 90s. to 120s. per ton ; 
Hukes, 100s, to 140s, per ton; Rocks, 80s, to 90s, per ton; 
3 100s, to 140s, per ton; French, 658. to 80s. per 
on. 


SEED, Monday, Jan. 15.—English cloverseed comes out 
slowly; the finest qualities of red were held very high. 
Amencan samples were offered more freely on former terms ; 
there was a moderate sale for the best qualities, and these 
about supported former prices. Gei man samples were with- 
out any ge in value; all qualities of white, as well 
— * as foreign, realised quite as high rates. 
trefoil was firm im value, with a moderate demand. Canary- 
seed realised the recent advance steadily. In white and 
brown mustardseed very little passing, and there was no 
change to quote in either sort. Grass seeds were genera 'y 
held for more money, with a somewhat better sale. 


WOOL, Monday, Jan. 14.—English wool market has been 
firm, but the business doing has not beer extensive; choice 
qualities are still principally dealt in. 


OIL, Monday, Jan. 15.—Linseed oil remains steady. Rape 
has been firm, and prices have improved. Other oils have 
sold quietly at former rates. 


TALLOW, Monday, Jan. 15.—The market ia steady. 
. C., spot, 51s. per cwt. Town tallow, 45s. 9d. net cash. 


COAL, Monday, Jan. 15.—Market without alteration from 
last day’s rates. Gosforth North Wallsend, 20s. 3d. ; 
Hettons, 21s. 6d.; Hettons South, 21s. 6d.; Hettons Lyons 
20s. 3d.; Haswell, 21s. 6d.; Hartlepool original, 21s. 6d. ; 
East Hartlepool, 20s. 9d.; Hawthorn, 20s.; Heugh Hall. 
20s. 2d.; Eden Main, 20s. 6d.: Cannell Brancepeth, 19s. 6d. 
Ships fresh arrived, 36. Ships at sea, 30. 


BREAKFAST.—Epps’s Cocoa.—GRATEFUL AND Con 
FORTING.—" By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a 
peewee) Pat ma beve which may save us many heav 
doctors’ bills.”"—Civil Service Gasetie. Made simply wit 
Boiling Water or Milk. Each packet is labelled“ James 
Epps & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London.” Also, makers 
of Epps’s Cacaoine, a very thin beverage for evening use. 


KinAnAn’s LL Wuisxy.—This celebrated and most 
delicious old mellow spirit is the v cream of Irish 
Whiskies, in quality unrivalled, y pure, and more’ 
wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words 
„ Kinahan’s LL,” on seal, label and cork. Wholesale 
Depot, 6a, Great Titchfield-street, Oxford-street, W. 


Ho.titoway’s O1ntTMEenT.—PAtntess Cures.—Sores, 
wounds, and other diseases affecting the skin, are amendable 
by this cooling and healthy t. It has called forth the 
loudest praises from persous who had suffered for years from 
bad legs, abscesses, and chronic ulcers, after every hope of 
cure had long passed away. None but those who have ex 
cienced the soothing effect of this ointment can form an i 
of the comfort it by restraining inflammation and 
allaying pain. Wherever this ointment been once used, 
it has established its own worth, and has been — 1 
after again. In neuralgia, rheumatism, and gout, same 
application properly used gives wonderful relief. In the 
nursery it displays its curative powers over the ills of infancy 
with even ter prominence and more happy effects than over 
the chrome con:plaints of maturity. 


Adbertisements, 


UTLER.—A SITUATION REQUIRED 

by a YOUNG MAN, where a Footman or Page is 

kept, or otherwise, in a quiet family.—Address, Mr. Hardin 7 
Otterton, Exeter. 


PARTNER in a School, who has had 

great success in 2 Candidates for Examina- 

tions, desires to RECEIVE, at his private residence, a few 

BOARDERS requiring extra Tuition, References given 
For terms, &c,, apply, B., 3, Union-street, Rochester 


GRAND 3 Full-Manual C ORGAN, 

— — “= 40) — SALE, 2 X 
above valuable instrument is bei a muc 

one, and will — * — in the course of a a weeks. It 

contains near 5 ipes, Open apesons on 

Great Organ. ” Price £570, not fneluding erection.— Further 

particulars of J. D. Kennard, Organ-builder, Margate, Kent 


HE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 
ELECTION FOR THE CITY. 
To the Citizens of London. 


thanks for the many assurances of su 
hands to secure my election for 


t a machinery as that affor by 
the London School Such measures necessarily 

suppose a complete and efficient elementary education, than 
which no power can be called into action more certain to 
promote the commercial and intellectual prosperity of the 
future, I therefore gratefully accept your approval and sup- 


port. 
. Yours faithfully, 
JOHN BENNETT. 

No. 65, Cheapside, January 6th, 1872, 

C BRIDGE UNIVERSITY EXAMINA- 
TION for WOMEN, 1872. London Centre. 

An EXAMINATION will be held, beginning on Mon- 
pAY, June 17, 1872. Candidates wishing for information or 
desirous of attending Preparatory Classes or Lectures in 
London are requested to apply to the Secretary for the Lon- 
don Centre, Miss E. Bonham Carter, Ravensbourne, Becken- 
ham. 


—— —— — — 


— — 


IAEES SIXTH TOUR to EGYPT and 
PALESTINE.- Mr. H. Gaze, Originator and First 
Conductor of Eastern Tours, has arran for a ly 
conducted Tour to Egypt end the Holy Land, starting Feb 
th, 1872. Full particulars in prospecius (post tree, 2d) 
Tourist offices, 163, Strand, London. 


SOCIETY FOR THE LIBERATION OF 


RELIGION FROM STATE-PATRONAGE AND 

CONTROL, 

The EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE require the services of 
a thoroughly competent gentleman as ORGANISING 
AGENT and LECTURER for the Lancashire district. 

Particulars may be obtained of the undersigned. 

J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
2, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet-street, London, 


1 EAST LONDON MISSION and 
RELIEF SOCIETY. 
The Lord LAWRENCE, G.C.B., G.C.S.1., Chairman. 
Bankers— Messrs. Barclay and Co., 54, Lombard-street ; 
Messrs. Ransom Bonverie & Co, I, Pall-mall East. 
Hon. Secretaries—The Hon. Henry Noel, 
II. E. Perkins, Esq. 
Office—2, Duke-street, Adelphi, W. C. 

The East London Mission and Relief Society now gives 
spiritual instruction as well as temporal relief to about F800 
women in the twenty-six Sewing classes already opened under 
its supervision. The greater number of these classes meet 
thrice every week. The Committee would be glad of funds 
to carry on its work of temporal relief, and requests the 
prayers of God’s people for the prospering of the teaching 
given, for many of those who hear it fail to attend any other 
means of grace, and the salvation of their souls is precions. 
In the case of those classes, whose Superintendents cannot 
themselves provide for the spiritual instruction, it is the 
anxious desire of the secretaries to provide unpaid evangelists, 
and they would gladly welcome any help that friends would 
offer them in this wok. 

A List of contributions will shortly be published. 


South Aensington Chapel, adjoining Cornwall-gardens, 
Queen’s-gate, a handsome modern erection, capable of 
seating 1,000 persons, with gallery, spire, baptistry, &c., 
occupying & conspicuons position, one-of the 
handsome new th fares, close to the | 
Station of the Metropolitan and M itan District 
Railways. The tenure is leasehold, with the right of pre- 
emption in two years, and the property presents a most 
remunerative source of income, oateed with great scope 
for conferring lasting benefit on a fashionable, rising, and 
destined to be most populous locality. 


JV ESS8S. EDWIN FOX and BOUSFIELD 
are directed to offer the above ESTATE to 
AUCTION, at the Mart, on Wepnespary, Fes. 14, 1872, 
at Two o'clock, unless an acceptable offer shall be 112 4 
made. Descriptive advertisements, see the Times of Monday. 
Particulars ma „ cr 


Wigg, and Co., solicitors, 50, Lom ; 
— — Fox and Bousfield, 24, Gresham- street, 


r 


HREE LARGE GALVANISED and 

CORRUGATED IRON BUILDINGS FOR SALE 

or HIRE, to huld respectively 300, 200, and 100 persons. 

Suitable for churches, chapels, or schoolrooms. Apply to 
Geo. Vavasseur, Barnsdale-road, Harrow-road, W. 


(CS aLOBALUM. An odourless, non-poisonous 
disinfectant. The saline antiseptic. less as 
— 


15, Pembroke-road, Dublin, 
llth September, 1871. 
Sir,—I beg to state that the chloralum powder and solution 
have been largely employed in this city, aud with the most 
complete success. a 
The bed of the River Liffey, which emitted a very offensive 
odour during the recent warm weather, was most satisfactorily 
disinfected by chloralum powder at the rate of only one 
pound per 25 square feet. 
I have found it most efficacious as a purifier of stables, and 
I use it constantly in my own house. Altogether, I may say 
of chloralum that it is a very valuable sanitary agent, and 
one which is certain to come into general use. 
I remain, your ient servant 
CHAS, A. CAMERON, M.D.. 


Professor of Hygiene, Royal age of Surgeons, 
and Analyst of the City of Dublin. 


JISINFECTANT, 
(HIOR ALUM IS A SALINE ANTISEPTIC. 
ASTRINGENT. 


Cen is sold in quarts, 28. pints, 18. half- 
ints, 6d. By the gallon, 5s. In large quantities by 
contract at greatly-reduced prices 


HLORALUM FOR CHOLERA. 
CHIDRATON POR HICK HOUND 


YHILDRALUM POWDER le A ES. 

THLORALUM FPUWDER.— Ide best stable disinfectant 
Chloralum Powder will be found invaluable iu 
i Cowsheds 


Hospitals 
Close and III - Ventilated | Alleys and Roads 


Apartments Sewers and Gulleyholes 
Earth Closets In the Dairy and all kinds o 
Dustbins Provision Stores 
Wine and Beer Cellars In the Kennel, and in Poultry- 
Stables houses 


Chioralum Powder is not caustic or hurtful in any way, 
and althongh it absorbs moisture, it does not deteriorate by 


( ~ 4 1 ewt., for 15s., and in 6d. and ls. packets. 
( {HLORALUM WOOL. 

4 

HLOKALUM WOOL IN SURGERY, 

7 \HLORALUM WOOL IN HOSPITALS. 

4 — 
IH WOOL.—The New Styptie and Anti- 

septic Surgical Dressing. In pound and half-pound 

packages, at Gs, per Ib. 
7THLORALUM WADDING.—CULORALUM 
2 WADDING, in sheets, price 28. 6d. 

Chloralum Wadding is used extensively as a disinfectant 
in coffins. A dead y, when covered with Chloralum Wool, 
cannot convey infection. 


HLORALUM IS SOLD BY ALL CHYMISTs. 
YHLORALUM CO, :—1 and 2, Great W iuchester-strect 


C 
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O IIA WORKING 
HAVERSTOCK HILL, N. 
Instituted May 10th, 1758; Incorporated 1848. 
Bankers—London Joint Stock Bank, Princes-street, E. C. 
A GENERAL COURT of GOVERNORS will be held 
25th January next, at the LONDON 
Within, to receive the Annual 


vis, TEN GIRIS and FIFTEEN BOYS. 


The Chair will be taken at Eleven o'clock, and the Poll 
will open at Twelve and close at Two precisely, after which 


hour ud Votes can be 
JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 
Office, 73, Cheapside, London, E. C. 


Annual Subscription for One Vete, 16s 6d. ; for Two V 
’ . ; otes, 
£1 In; Life Donation fx One Vots, £3 b., for Two Votes, 


Persons on the day of election will be entitled 
Nr * 


HE LONDON INFIRMARY for 
ASES LEGS, Uleers, Varicose Veins, &c., 


ATIONAL INSTITUTION for Dis- 
BASES of the SKIN. 
, Dr. BARR MEADOWS. 


LAND, BUILDING, AND IN- 
» VESTMENT SOCIETY. 
Shares, £10. WW Entrance Fee, 


n 
The a. e es 
OuAIBMAN OF DIRECTORS. 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., AC., M. 


"Large or small sums received on deposit, le at 
short notice. Five per Cent. Interest — Gheanes 
may be taken at any time—no back paywents. 


Money ready to be advanced om Freehold or Leasehold 
Security. 


on Report states on 7+ PER CENT. 
— — ä ——— — 


W. R. SELWAY, Managing Director. 


arly 
SCHOOL DUTIES RESUMED (b. v.) on Tuursnpay, 
Jan. 26th. 


ILDMAY PARK, STOKE NEWING- 
N M d M 


Pupils. 
EL pronb HOUSE, BRAIN TREE 


CARTER expects her PUPILS to REASSEMBLE 
on Wepnesebay, January 24th, 


Punctuality is earnestly requested. 
C(JOLLEGE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
BRAINTREE, ESSEX. 
Conducted by the Rev. W. MILNE, M. A., and Sons. 
SCHOOL will be RE-OPENED on Monpay, the 22nd inst. 


PERN HOUSE, BRENTWOOD, ESSEX. 


The MISSES MABBS RECEIVE a limited number of 
YOUNG LADIES to Board and Educate, endeavouring to 
combine family training and home comforts with a superior 
education and the discipline of school. 

The JANUARY TERM COMMENCES on the 22nd inst. 


VIOTOoIIX VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES, Conducted 


SCHOOL, 
W. L, 


-_ 


— — 


}QCHOOL' For YOUNG LADIES. 


HEATHFIELD, STONYGATE; LEICESTER. 
CONDUCTED BY 
Tue Misses MIALL. 
The long-established reputation of this establishment 
renders it only necessary to invite attention to the course 
of studies pursued, vis, :— 


Mons. C. C. CATLLARD, and 
French. . une Hinzet. 
Italian ; ; ; „ Mons. C. C. CAILLARD. 
es rl * 0 0 2 12 
usic . , P r. J. T. NE. 
and Painting : Miss GiTTinas 
Dancing and Calisthenics Madame LENGL&SE 
0 . Dr. Atserr J. Berways, 
Professor of Chemistry at 
St. Thomas's Hospital, 
London. 
Literature. „ Mr. R Wappineron, B.A. 
Arithmetic . „ Mr.J.Herworts. ~* 
English Grammar, Composi- 
tion, History, Latin The Rev. G. Cotman, M.A. 


exclusi 


garden y gemen 
secure the health and comfort of the Pupils. 


Prospectuses forwarded on application, 
J. Alexander, Esq., Nee A tegen Park-road, P 
: xander, o. 72, ent’s Park-road, Primrose 
Hill, London. 
Professor Albert J. Bernays, Ph.D., St. Thomass Hospital, 
London 


John Ave „Pu. Eaq., ö, Gloucester-road, Regent’s Park, 


C. W. on, Eeq., Chad-road, Edgbaston, Birmi 
Edward M. F. Weiland House, — Hal 
The ag J. O. Miall, Bradford. 

P. Mursell, Leicester, 


The Rev, J. 
The Rey. John Owen Picton, M.A., Desford Rectory, 


J. H. Wi 
Wood, 


— 


Eaq., Leicester. - 
Eag., Pinwall Hall, Atherstone. Etc., etc. 


Brea 


mechanical, geometrical, and 
architectural drawing. 


The divisions of the school-year are equal, and the holidays 
short. The premises are spacious and airy. 
Peckham Rye-common is near, and available for cricket, 
football, c.; the Crystal Palace is easy of access. 
Excellent accommodation is provided for foreighers; also 
for young men desirous of private study. 
As special characteristics of the instruction, see 
THE NATURAL HISTORY of the RAW MATERIALS 
of COMMERCE ; 
TECHNICAL HISTORY; or, Skilled Labour applied to 
Production. By Dr. Lars. Virtue and Co. 
UDOB HALL LADIES“ COLLEGE, 
< FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM. 
* PROFESSORS. | 
„ Mrs. C. L. Batrovr. 
... Prof. BAN TIA, Ring Coll. 
. Messrs. WALKER AWILLIAMS. 
„ Joux Brockiey, Esq, 


. Herr Louis Dreu. 
. James Cowarp, Esq. 


N, N. rs. and the Misses „ K. W. Buse, Esq. 
of the Rev. G. Coast: Somat and Biblical ies Rev, J. W. Topp, D.D. 
UPILS to REASSE Language Dr. Manprov. 
. on epplication. German Language ... ... Herr GAA NIX. 
Park ; Referees Parents of Pupils and Clergymen. 
Rel. | For particulars, sa the Principals, Mrs, TODD and 
Hood, . 
N ESTWOOD PARK HOUSE. — COL- 


2 for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, FOREST- 
Principal, Rev. H. J. CHANCELLOR, 
| MASTERS. 
M Instrumental and Vocal—Jonn Blocks, Esq., jun 
Modelling, —1 — R. W. Buss, Esq 
. Buss, Esq, 
1 bem and Mathematics M. Manprou, Esq., 
M. A., Paris Academy. 
Drilling, Mr. R. HA Dix. 
Number of resident pupils limited. 
Studies according to the requirements of the 
1 * . 
gue yeas is divided into three terms. 
ti 


particulars, with terms and referees, on applica- 
St. 


on. 
Hennen HOUSE SCHOOL, 


0 Mie, and Preparatory Deperim ts 
7 I to ents. 
Classica, Mathematics, ~ my Languages, and thorough 


English. 

inder-Garten and Pestalossian Classes for Little Boys. 
The comfort and health of delicate boys especially studied. 
A liberal table and watchful care. 
Head Master—Rev. W. WOODING, B.A. 
For Prospectus apply to Mrs. Duff, Highbury House, 8 


8, 
SCHOOL DUTIES will be RESUMED on Jan. 20 


| HURST COURT COLLEGE, HASTINGS, 
cCONDUctreh nr 


DR. MARTIN REED. 


(AAP oAM PARK SCHOOL, SURREY. 


Mr. LONG Educates for the Universities, the Civil 
Services, and Professional or Mercantile engagements. 

Terms graduated,’ according to age. Full particulars on 
application. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL, HASTINGS. 


PRINCIPAL } 


MR. JOHN STEWART. 


The NEXT TERM will begin on the 18th inst. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES- 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
Resident English, French, and German Governesses. 
Attendant Professors. 
Reports monthly. Test Examinations every term. 
This College educates Daughters of Gentlemen and Pro- 
fessional Men. 
Ths House is ! „ airy, and well Muated, and has an 
ample lawn for out-of-door recreation. 
he M:.ses Howard aim to secure for their Pupils a sound 
oe py and intellectual culture, ther with refined manners, 
and a healthy Cwristian and moral training. 
Prospectus, with and copies of Examination 
Papers, on application. 
1 TERM, 1872, will commence Tuurspay, January 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap Mera 


RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Fed., D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council 
the Philological Society, &c., &c. 

Seconp Maerz 

J. H. TAYLOR, EA., M. A., Queen’s Coll., Double 

First in Moderations, and 2nd Class in the Final Classical 


School ; also M.A. and late Scholar of Trin. Coll. Camb., 
14th in 1st Class in Classical Tripos, and let Chancellor's 
Medallist, 1868. 
Assistant Masters— 

HITE, W. N 


ly iety, Author 
“The Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland,” 
&c., &. 

JAMES NETTLESHIP, Esq, B. A., Scholar and Prisema 
of Christ’s Coll., Camb. ; 2ud Class Classical Tripos, 1866 
Resipsent Lapy Marros, Miss COOKE. 

The FIRST TERM, 1872, will COMMENCE on Tuvurs- 
pay, 18th January. 
or tuses and further information apply to the 
Head Master, 


at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. R. 
H. MARTEN, B.A, Lee, A. K. 


ORTHERN CONGREGATIONAL 
SCHOOL, SILCOATES HOUSE, WAKEFIELD. 
PRINCIPAL :— 
The Rev. JAMES BEWGLASS, M.A., LL.D. M. X LA. 
The above School receives, in addition to the Sons of 
Ministers, a limited number of the Sons of Laymen, who are 
carefully instructed in all the branches of a sound Classical, 
Mathematical, and Commercial Education, and are prepared 
for any department of business, or for entrance at the Uni- 
versities. 
The School will REOPEN after the Christmas Vacation 
on TosspaY, January 23rd, 1872. ' 
2 lication for the admission of Pupils to be addressed to 


NDEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON 
Principal—Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. 

At this institution the Classical and Mathematical studies 
are 80 as to qualify for Matriculation at the London 
University, or for the Government Examinations. ‘The com- 
mercial course constitutes a thorough preparation for prac- 
tical pursuits. 

The moral and religious education of the pupils engages 
special attention. 

The PUPILS are expected to REASSEMBLE on Farpay, 


January 26th, 1872. 
Pros forwarded upon application to the Princi 
„Ar. E. Bayly. * * 


or the 
R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for — and other — 4 — and also Values 
my Far every purpose.—26, Finsbury-place, 


T20N CHURCHES, IRON BUILDINGS, 
AND GALVANISED CORRUGATED 
IRON ROOFING. 


Every description of Iron Building, adapted to all climates. 
Improved construction, Thorough ventilation guaruntecd. 
Manufactured by 


SAMUEL C. HEMMING and CO. 
are d 1851), 
25, MOORGATE STREET, CITY, 


Numerous testimonials and designs may be seen at the 
Offices. 


Iron Buildings lent on hire, or payment by instalments. 


Lens CORK-SOLED BOOTS 
DAMP WEATHER. 


Levant Morocco or Glove Kid, light, soft, and durable, 218. 
Velvet Elastic Boots, flannel „ 5s. 6d. Slippers, 3s. 6d. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free, with particulars of con- 
venient arrangements for country residents. 


for 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-street, W. 


Jan. 17, 1872. 
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CHLORODY 


EB, and which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and v 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


. THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENU 

ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—-If you wish to obtain quiet re 
weary achings of 8 disease, invigorate the nervous medi 
marvellous reme * discovered by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE 


INE. 

freshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain and anguish, to calm and assuage the 

a, and regulate the circulating systems of the ody, you will provide yourself with that 
(Member of the College of Physicians, London), to which he gave the name of 

aluable remedy ever discovered. 

Bronchitis, Asthma. 


CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal Diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague, 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhœa, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 


CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of E 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neural 


Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bou 
to ave half-a-dozen bottles sent at once to the above address. 

„% Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physi 
earfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CH 


. CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY 


From peg Pacem CONYNGHAM. 


RODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 


pilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
a, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, &c. 


Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 


ght some of Dr. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. Davenport and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad 


cians that he had received a despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging 


AND IMITATIONS. 


Caution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Colts Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORRDYNE; 
Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864, - — E. that the story of the Defendant, 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. IId., 28. 9d., 4s. Gd. 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 


one is genuine without the words, “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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FIELD’S WEDGE-FITTING. 


The trouble and danger of paper are avoided by the use of these patented Candles. 


“ Westminster Wedge Candles” they are supplied as follows :— 


Transparent Paraffine, 


Hard white and — Stearme, g 
qualities, 


Composites of a 


) 6’s, 8’s, and 12's 
to lb. only, 


And Chamber Candles, 12 candles in a box. 
May be obtained of all Dealers throughout the United Kingdom. 


DOMESTIC WAX CANDLES. 


SIXES AND HIGHTS TO THE POUND, 


SEVENPENCE AND EIGHTPENCE PER POUND, CASH. 
These Candles are introduced to supersede the Old-Fashioned Tallow, Kitchen, and Mould Candles, and the cheaper 


kind of Composites. They are very superior burning Candles. 
8d., a Pale Canary Colour, fit for Parlours, Nurseries, Housekeepers’ Rooms, 


Tallow Candles. 


Those at > pound are a Pale Brown Colour; those at 
c., give more light, and burn twice as long as 


Manufactured and sold only by 
The LONDON SOAP and CANDLE COMPANY, 107, New Bond Street. 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOI EL, 37, Queen’ssquare, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
Beds, from Is. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 
See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
vsitors’ Book. 
“We are more than satisfied; we are truly delighted to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. e shall 


certainly highly recommend Shirley’s to all our friends:”—J. 
RoBeErRtTs, Bourne. 
“ As on all previous visits, I can testify that this is the 


most comfortable home I find when away from home.” — W. B. 
Harvey, Frome. P ; 

“ After visiting various places in England, I have come to 
consider Shirley's (in view of its combining the greatest com- 
fort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) as 
the Temperance Hotel par excellence.”"—J. K. KARcuEr, 
Toronto, C. W. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Entirely New 
Entertainment, by Professor Pepper, entitled 
Shadows, and the Story of the Shadowless Man. Professor 
N 7 New Eytertainment, the BATTLE of DORKING 
ANSWERED by the AUTUMN MANGUVRES; or, 
the British Army and its Stations. Patriotic Songs by Miss 
Alice Barth. New Musical Entertainment, by Mr. — 
Buckland, written expressly for him by the Chairman of the 
Institution, entitled, the Ghost of the Toll-House. IIlus- 
trated with New Scenery and Spectral Effects. Mr. George 
Buckland will introduce many Original Son The re- 
nowned swimmer, Marquis Bibbero, will enact the Drowning 
Man. Illumiusted by a powerful light. The Arabian 
12 „Christmas Comes but Once a- Tear.“ By J. IL. 
King. Matthew’s Magic and Mystery. Dugwar's 
Juggling. Admission to the whole, One Shilling. 


Conor E (TOWLE’S). — Pleasant 

and effective Remedy in COUGHS, CONSUMP- 
TION, BRONCHITIS. A sur writes :—“It only 
needs to be known to be appreciated.” Of Chemists. 


CHLORODYNE JUJUBES (TOWLE’S)—a novel com 
bination in a portable form. Sample direct for 12 stamps. 


TOWLE, Chemists, Manchester. 


FACT. — ALEX. ROSS’S HAIR- 

COLOUR WASH will in two days cause grey hair 

or whiskers to become their original colour. This is 

varanteed by Alex. Ross. It is merely necessary to dam 

the hair with it. Price 10s. 6d.; sent for stamps.—245, 
High Holborn, London. 


QPANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in 
Alex. Ross's CANTHARIDES OIL. It is a sure 
restorer of Hair and a producer of Whiskers. The effect is 
speedy. It is patronised by Royalty. The price is 3s. 6d. ; 
sent for stamps. 


LEX. ROSS’S HAIR CURLING FLUID. 
—It curls immediately straight and ungovernable 
Hair. It is of no consequence how = or ungovernable 
the hair is when it is used. Sold at Ss. 6d.; sent for 
stamps. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS.—Health 

is a blessing without which life would be a burden. 

Disease and suffering none are exempt from; and one of the 

safest and most 9 remedies will be found in the 

occasional use of KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. Sold 

by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 
18. 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s. Gd. per box. 


URES of LONG-STANDING COUGHS, 
&c. (this week), by Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS.— 
From Mr. B. Bullus, 168, Hockley-hill, Birmingham: —“ Many 
cases have come under my notice where the Wafers have 
effected cures of long-standing coughs and other disorders 
of the chest.” They instantly relieve Asthma, Consumption, 
Coughs, Colds, Rheumatism, and all nervous pains, and 
taste pleasantly. Sold by all druggists at ls, 14d, per box. 


(1 0.4 L S.—LEA and oo. PRICES.— 
/ Hetton or Lambton Wall’s-end, by screw steamers and 
railway, 28s. ; Hartlepool, 27s. best Wigan, 258.; best Silk- 
stone, 25s.; new Silkstone, 24s.; best Clay-cross, 265s. ; 
Primrose, 23s.; Derby Bright, 23s. ; Barnsley, ; Kitchen, 
2is ; Hartley, 2ls.; Cobbles, 20s.; Nuts, 19s.; Tanfield 
Moor, 23s.; small, 138, Coke, 16s. per 12 sacks. Net cash. 
Delivered thoroughly screened. Depots, Highbury and 
Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Beaavoir Wharf, Kingsland- 
road; Great Northern Railway Stations, King’s-cross and 
— and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent’s-park-basin, No 
gents. 


The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 


which they will find to be far superior to any other Starch 
for dressing Laces, Linens, &c. 


It is now used in all Laundries, from the cottage to the 
palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable 


When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake of 


extra profits. 

CLEAR COMPLEXIONS 
for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLET, which also impart a delicious Fragrance. 
Manufactured by 
J. C. aud J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles, 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 


„Use no other. See name on each Tablet. 


— — 


sudden changes of temperature, will find SPENCER’S 
PULMONIC ELIXIR an agreeable and most effective 
remedy for COLDS, COUGHS, ASTHMA, and disorders of 


the CHEST and LUNGS.— May be obtained of all respect- 
able medicine vendors in the kingdom. In bottles at 1s, 14d. 
and 28. 9d. each. 


— — — — 


ORNS and BUNIONS.—4 gentleman, 
many years tormented with Corns, will be happy to 
afford others the information by which he obtai their 
complete removal in a short period, without pain or any 
nconvenience.—Forward address, oui a stamped envelope, to 
F Kingston, Esq., Church-street, W are, Herts. 


CROSBY’S 
BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, aud Squills are too often invoked to 
ive relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
nstead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 

relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science poiats to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 

SELECT TESTIMONIAL, 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the Anti-Lancet,” says: 
—“ have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 


most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, | 


Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. Sold by all re 
spectable Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles, 
at Is. Od., 4s. 6d., and lls. each; and also vy James M 
Crosby Chemist, 15 . | 
„% Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on “ Dis. 


eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 


had gratis of all Chemists. 


Under the name of the | 


| 


| 
| 


OHN GOSNELL and OO.’s 
“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all 
other preparations for the Tecth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair 
to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
“TOLLET and NURSERY POWDER” beautifully 
perfumed and guaranteed pure. 


SK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’s, 
and see that yon have none other than their genuine 


Articles. 
Sold by all respectable 
CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 


Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London. 


AMUEL BROTHERS, 
50, LUDGATE-HILL. 


(pVERCOATS IN ‘EVERY SPECIALITY. 


(pV ERCOATSIN EVERY NEW SHADE 


NINE CLASSES, REPRESENTING 
NINE QUALITIES. 


VER 8 {IOR 7 
n and FINISH, 1 

WyVERY CLASS UNAPPROACHED in 
FIT and QUALITY. 


CLAS 


4 | ys J „. 
EE | Hf L 
A EG f 
Me 
2is. — — 12 215. 21s. 
ow — 42s B 42s, 28s. s. 
Erne 
a 
ele 
70s. | — — II — 70s. — 
As. | — — 1 | — Sis, | Sis 


All sizes of Gude to | Patterns |Tllustrated New style 
| every class for self- of every in l linings 
immediate use, measurement class different for 
or to | sont sent styles. Over- 
measure. free. free. coats 


Q/AMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate-bill. * 
WINTER SUITS in every Speciality. 


1% N l f bes 
5 / i 4 } 325 a 
m2 * 2 17 
1 3 a I 7 ＋ 826 
Ba |B 5 5 
368, | 17s. 6d. | 48s. 6d. A 128. G. 168. | 12s. 6d 
42s, | @is. | as.” “RB ids. [| We. | ids. Gd 
500. 20 876. 10 24s. | 2is. 
tos. | ods. | Obs J D a Jas. 
766. 42s. 8s, E 22s Bis. | Vis. 
= — . — — 
Bis. 456. Vis. F. 24. | Bis. | As. 
Ode 55. 104s | G 26s. = | 
—— — — — x —— —— — — : ˖˙ — 
1028. 60s. 112s. 1 | | 2. | — | — 
“116s. 708. 130s. 1 30s. | — | — 
~All 1 of Guide to — Boys’ High 
ass, for self- of eve 
— — use, — — ** i ye 
or to ment scn en a mi 
measure. free. free Wear. | Quality 


QAMUEL BROTH EIS, 50, Ludgate Hill. 


HUE TRISH FRIEZE ULSTER COATS 


and GENTLEMEN and YOUTHS’ CLOTHING are 
illustrated in all the fashionable styles in the NEW BOOK 
of FASHIONS, containing Forty-three Figures, Thirty- 
seven of which are adorned with the Portraits of Princes, 
Poets, and Painters. Post free for six stamps, deducted 
from a purchase. Patterns sent free. — 
AMUEL BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE- 


Hill, London. 


— —ů — 
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IRON CHURCHES, ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 
CHAPELS, : 5 
3 price 8d. each, to be N dy, i 8v0, price 2s., post free, 
8 C H 0 0 L N U 8 b. 8, 8 0. se completed in Twelve Numbers, . LA BOURERS g TOGETHER a. GOD 
On 6 mech improved system. THE NEW CYCLOPXDIA of ILLUS- Words of Help and — for the Sunday- 
FRANCIS MORTON AND CO., TRATIVE ANECDOTE. Containing a vast Cullec- school Teachers of England. By the Rev, Gorpon 
(Limited) tion of Authentic Anecdotes, old and new, on a wide Cairn Bor, M.A. 
LIVERPOOL range of subjects, classified and arranged for ready refe- Good advice, well presented. This little work has both 


The Architectural and Structural details under the special 
direction of the Company’s Architect. 


London Ofice—36, PARLIAMENT ST., 8.W. 


FN E FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about Ad. a pint. 


ASK FOR LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of 
MEAT, Baron Liebig, the Inventor's Signature, on 
every jar, being the only guarantee of genuineness. 
Excellent *eonomical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. 


THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
„ Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 


Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
‘Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


28529. EAD — sm oll bettien 


Agente—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


W. NIXEY'S Refined BLACK LEAD. 
to CAUTION the Public —_ 


The Proprietor 
ine 


for 
BLACK LEAD 


And see that you have it—12, Soho-square, London, W, 


Bold at the Laboratory, 86, Long Acre, W.C. 


| RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


MAIN PATENT 
no steel 


ebe and 


I 


F 


‘PICOADILLY, LONDON. 
16s., 2ls., 266. 6d., and 318. 6d. 


Truss, 818. 6d., 42s, and 52s, 6d. 


, 1s. 10d. 
hite, Post 


i 


4 * 
Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. P 
Office Orders to be made payable to John 


„ NEW PATENT 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
—The material of which these are made is recom- 
by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- 
and th: test invention for givin d per- 
in. all cases of WEAKN welling of 
G8, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Ke. It is 
in texture, and ve, and is drawn on 
stocking. Price Gd., 78. 6d., 10e., and 
Postage 6d. 
White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, Loudon. 


uy 


Fy 


2 


1 


2 


F 


LE 
an 


lbs. 


rence, and 
Family Circle. 
The New Cyclopedia of Anecdote” is specially desi 

for the use of Ministers and Sunday-school Teachers, by whom 

it will be found most valuable in ring for the Pulpit, the 

Class, and the Desk. The Monthly Parts can be had of any 

Bookseller, or direct of the Publisher. A Specimen Part can 

be had, post free, for Six Stamps. 

„Promises to be one of the best of its kind. The anec- 
dotes are well authenticated, interesting, well fitted ‘to point 
a moral,’ and so as to render reference easy.” — 
Scottish C Magazine. 

NEW AND INTERESTING WORK ON MISSIONS. 
Now issuing, in Monthly Parts, price 4d. cach, to be 
completed in 12 Numbers, 

THE MISSIONARY WORLD: an Ency- 
clopedia of Information, Facts, Incidents, Sketches, 
Statistics, Anecdotes, &c., concerning Christian Missions, 
giving full and accurate information concerning the 
missions of all denominations in all parts of the world, 
from the time of Christ to the present day. 

„Must e a most useful publication to all persons 
* There is a vast collection of informa- 
tion in a brief compass.”—Christian W ork. 

Now ready, price 3s. 6d., post free, 


igned for Ministers, Teachers, and the 


THE FOOL’S GOSPEL. The “ Fool's 
Gospel” is addressed to the “ wa man”; to all 
who find no rest in man made ; and to all truth- 


Just published, second edition, price 6d., post free, 
TRUCK: or, Semi-Serfdom in the Shetland 
— Islands. Containing Reprints of the Truck 
With an Introduction. 
Now feady, price 2d., by post 2}d., 
OUR AFFLICTED PRINCE: a Sermon 
the substance of which was in the Lewisham 


Now ready, price 3d., post free, 
PRACTICAL GUIDE for the SUCCESS- 
FUL WORKING of the EKLY OFFERING in 
a CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By Joszpn Wuitaxsr. 
Also, price 5s. per 100, 
A TRACT on CHURCH FINANCE. By 
the Rev. Evstace R. Conver, M.A. 


Now ready, price 18., post free, 
KIND QUESTIONS; or, Speaking the 
Truth in Love. By Rev. A. M. StTaLker, Southport. 
“These are most excellent discourses on Baptism. To us 


the * to be among the most convincing we have ever 

— 1 spirit and the reasoning are all that could be 

— Ought to be largely distributed.” — Sword and 
wel. 


“ We are not acquainted with any work on baptism which, 


wiv 


Now „in handsome Rox e binding, price 4s. 6d. 
ready 1 binding 


THE BIBLICAL MUSEUM. Vols. 1 
* 2. 8 Four L Consisting 2 
Holy Seri ing e Com 


Falter, and Sunday-school Teachers. By the Rev 
JAMES 

“ A rich and valuable repertory of materials suited to help 
and stimulate preachers aud Sunday-school teachers, Most 
heartily do we recommend this book.” — Evangelical Magazine. 


truth and light, value and vigour, in it.”—Sword and Trowel. 
Now ready, handsomely bound, price 5s., post free, 


THE SAVIOUR’S PARTING PRAYER 


for HIS DISCIPLES: a Series of Chapters on our 
Lord's Intercessory Prayer (John xvii.). By the Rev. 
W. LAN DELS, D. D. 4 


This volume is handsomely printed and bound, and suit- 
able for presentation to Christian friends. 


Now ready, price Ninepence, post free, 


BAPTISM CALMLY CONSIDERED: 
a Fact for the Times. By H. W. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, handsomely bound, price 3s. 6d., 
post free, 


SILVER SPRAY. And other Sketches 
from Modern Church Life. 


A striking book, full of incidents and facts from life, which 
should be read by every member of the Church of Christ. 


“A pleasing series of sketches of modern Church life. 
Useful hints upon Church management, and wise coumsels as 
regards the conduct of Christian living, are inter - 
spersed throughout.”—Sunday Teacher's Treasury. 


Now ready, fecp. 8vo, cloth, price 2s., post free, 


-| STARTING in LIFE; or, Familiar Talk 


with Young People. By Joun Ciirrorp, M.A. 


Conrents.—Rightly Aimed—Looking Up—Plodding 
versus Genius—Plodding with Eyes Open—On Getting a 
Good Model—Never Despair—The Giggle Family—A Por- 
con Commandment—About Saying “ No! ”—Tried and 

ot Found Wanting—Companions—On Books, and How to 
Read Them—Summer Clouds—“ My Father’s Business.” 


Post 8vo, cloth, price 6s., post free, 


THE CHRISTIAN POLICY of LIFE. 

By the Rev. J. Batpwin Brown, Author of The 
ome Life,” Ke, Ke. | 

utmeiuae "=~ 


Now ready, price 5s., post free, 


LIGHTS and SHADOWS in the LIFE of 
KING DAVID, and their Lessons for our own Time. 
By Rev. Cuts Vincz, This work is beautifully 
ted and bound; and is, in every way, most suitable 

a present to Christian friends. 
“ Force and beauty are blended in the style, and the ser- 
mons are such as will live-among the best examples of the 

modern pulpit.”"—Swerd and Trowel. 


A MANUAL FOR ALL BIBLE READERS, 


Now ready, in Two Volumes, handsomely bound in best 
cloth, gilt, with 200 illustrations, and well-executed 
maps, price 3s, 6d. each, post free, 


TOPICS FOR TEACHERS. 
valuable and popular work constitutes 
A Bible : AC . 
A Bible Mauual, A 
— — 


A Bible Text-book, 


all in one: eoring tho cas & Grose Decks, and the time 
in their use. It is an invaluable work to the preacher, 
teacher, Bible-class leader, and Bible student generally. 


“ The amount of information 


This 


bearing upon the illustration 


+ | of God's Word in this volume is really marvellous. The 


compiler has put volumes into a page, and distributed the 
sub in a way so clear and attractive that the reader can 
at once lay hold of the leading topics. We heartily recom- 
mend the work.” — Homilist. 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster-row. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. | 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wm THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE'’S. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND PosT FREE. 


variety of style and fin 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, 
bes ufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE}|S—Llectro plate Tea and Cotes Sete, 
Liqueur Stands, Cruets 


DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. 
Tin Dish Covers, in sets, from 18s. 
DEANB’S—Papier Mache Tea Trays in sets, 
2ls., new and e t patcerns. 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Geum: with 
Loysell’s and other improvements. 
DEAN E’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, 
tew and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a 
large and handsome assortmeut. 
DAN S- as Chandeliers, newly-designed 
tterns in Glass and Bronse—three- 
fight glass from 50s. 


DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for ov rpose 

Bath-rooms fitted — 13 a 

DEANE'S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in modern 
. and approved patterns. 

DEBANE'S— Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with 
i Bedding of superior quality. 
DEANE ohne Stoves, improved London- 

de Kitcheners, Le. 
DEAN B'S—Cornices and * es, a variety 
of patterns, French and English. 
DEANE’S—tTin and Japan Goods, — Ware 
and Culinary Utensils, 
DEAN &’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &., well 
made, strong, and serviceable. 
DEAN E’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
Garden Rollers, Wire-work, &c. 
DEA N E’S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Cloth. 


ing, manufactured on the premises, 
the best material. N 1 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for cash payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & Co. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
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GOOD WORDS, 1872. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW eins, 
“The GOLDEN LION of GRANDPERE,.” is begun 
in the JANUARY Part of GOOD WORDS. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S NEW WORK on 
TOWN GEOLOGY is begun in the JANUARY Part 
of GOOD WORDS. 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE the 
QUEEN at BALMORAL are begun in the JANUARY 
Part of GOOD WORDS. 

ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S NEW MUSIC to 
Dr. NORMAN MACLEOD’S “Trust in God, and Do 
oR appears in the JANUARY Part of GOOD 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW STORY, “AT 


HIS GATES,” is begun in the JANUARY Part of 
GOOD WORDS. 


Strahan and Co., 56, Ludgate-hill, London; and all Book- 
sellers. 


, Just published, in fecp. 8vo, price 2s. 6d., cloth, 
[HE RATIONALE of CHRISTIANITY. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


HE PRINCES of INDI, their Rights 
and Our Duties: a Lecture. By F. W. Cursson. 
Price One Shilling; bound, Two Shillings. 


London: W. Tweedie, 337, Strand. 


FOR PRIVATE SCHOOLS & FAMILIES, 
GOVERNMENT DAY and EVENING sCHOOLS. 


E. J. GRANE’S 
MANUSORIPT ARITHMETIC. 
Nearly 900 Examples. 

All the Parts are now ready as advertised, 

With Worked Key, in limp cloth. 


4180, 
EXAMITI NATION OARDS 
(For the Four Highest Standards), 


Beries III., IV., V., VI., One Shilling each, with Two Sheets 
of Answers in each. 


Apply to W. H. Water, 18, Lowesmoor, Worcester, fot 
en Packet, five Books and Cards, post fre 
for In in stamps, or Sheets only and Cards, 8d 


THE METRIC SYSTEM, 
Easy to learn and pleasant to teach, 
By E. J. GRANE. 
100 worked Examples. Fifth Edition, Price 6d. 


METRIO OMmART. 


Paper, 6d.; varnished, on rollers, 3s. each. The same in 
very clear small type, on cards, ld, each. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., and by the 
EDUCATIONAL ComPANIEs. 


Published 


Crown 8vo, pp. 640, price 78. 6d., or 3 vols., 2s., 38. 6d. 
and da. 6d. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


BED’S SYSTEMATIC HISTORY. A 
Manual of British and Foreign Contemporary His 


Prospectus and Reviews to be had on application. 
Jarrold and Sons, 12, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


tory. 


Recently published, 
IVINE FOOTPRINTS in the BIBLE; 
or, Christian Evidences for Christian Youth. By 
Fortan. Price ls. 6d. 
“The value of this little book is in inverse proportion to its 


sise. . . . Asimple but really very able compendium of the 
main i ee chai 

oe Be : 

öl 


J. Clarke and Co., 33, Flest-strect. — 


TO CAPITALISTS. 


Dividends 10 to 20 per Cent. on Outlay. 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
The January Number ready—12 pages, post free. 


cag be ye ee ey 
83, Poultry, London (Established 1852). 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E. C. 


Irene ERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
ting-house. 


ngray Printed. Seals 
Designed and Executed—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fleet- 
street, City, E.C., and opposite the Railway Stations, Lon- 
dou- bridge, S. E. 


. 


HARTA PERFEOTA. — This new and 
beautiful note-paper is the most perfect ever made. 
0 . pleasant to the eye; delightful to write upon.“ — 


„Nerer , Id to rapid writ- 
ing.”—Daily News. 
packets, containing six varieties, post free One 


TENNER and KNEWSTU to the Queen and Prince 
of 4 Makers, Die Sinkers, Stationers, and 


: 


eraldic Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON'S PUBLICATIONS. 
THE CONGREGATION ALIST. 


A SECOND EDITION OF THE JANUARY NUMBER IS NOW READY, 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. WEEKLY, 


REV. ALEXANDER MACLAREN’S SERMONS 


PREACHED IN MANCHESTER. 
Published every THURSDAY. Nos. I. and II. are gow meady; No. III. on Taurspay wexr. 
No. 1. ‘COMMUNION and CONTENTMENT.” 
No. 2. The BITTERNESS and BLESSEDNESS of the BREVITY of LIFE.”.. 
No. 3. Th, SERVANT and the SON.” 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. CIX., for JANUARY, i is now ready, price 6a, 
Contents. 
I, Lanrrey’s History or NAPOLEON THE Fast. V. Manmomer. 
II. Beernoven. VI. Tue Srsaker’s COMMENTARY. 


III. An Ewourse INTERIOR 16 THE SeventeexntTa | VII. Tus Worarno or tue Epvcation Act. 
CENTURY. VIII. Last Worps on THe BALL Question. 


IV. CaTULLUS AND HIs TRANSLATORS. IX. Contemporary LITERATURE. 
The REVIEW will be sent, post free, for the Year to any address on receipt of One Guinea. 
Now ready, 


Tue CONGREGATIONAL YEAR-BOOK ror 1872. 


Containing the Proceedings of the Co ional n and General Statistics of the Dendmination 
Now ready, price 2s., stiff covers; 3s., r postage, 7 


TO PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS. —HODDER and STOUGHTON beg t call attention to the 
Sollowing Elementary pare Books, specimen copies of which they will be happy to — to any 
Teacher on receipt of half the price A 

eee dee Piet de French Resting Creak.— A Compl ), Digtionary. to 

Beginners First Step to French Ceesar’s Gallic War, * an and 

By T. Pactrarpini, Head French Master of St. Paul's Hints on Translations. By Lane? pre Chane M.A. 
School, London. Recently published, Second Edition, 22. 6d., cloth. 

3s., cloth, eiiVery well done; e e be extremely useful 


A good work for beginners, combining both aon Gennes! & 
and reading bock, the one ilhistrating 2 
v We 22 the book, and conscientiously 


Mm. teact 
e N Prece 7 haan bade or, | mente of Latin . Basa iat 18 2 
DINBAU. Fifty Woodcuts, doth. | First Lesso e Geography, in Question 


eee I Piccolo Procettore or, 
tion from 89 Wich Additional First Lessons in _ the History of England, 


Der Kleine Lehrer; or, First Steps to First Lessons in Ancient History. 1s. 


Lessons 
int ¢ tin 8 tion and Answer. Seventh Edition, rev 
ers, Fhe Miementsof Eatin e eee 

Hanns, B.A, BSc, FG. S. New Edition, 30 Gd, First Lessons on the Bvidenoces ‘of 


Christianity. I., cloth. 
« Contains good deal of really useful matter, clear! 
— — 7 arranged, and dbundantly exeanplified.” . Lessons on the English Reforma- 
—Athenzum, ., cloth. 


London : HODDER and'STOVGHTON, 27, Paternpgtye Row}) 2] 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS X NEW YEAR'S GIFTS, 
PSALMS AND HYMNS. 


Editi this favourite n-Boo a Selection of the most admired of 
be lead In Nr 2 Sake toe instances, appropriate and . 
1. Crown 6vo: For the PU LTT and FAMILY: WORSHIP. Calf gilt, 10s. ; morocoo, 12. 
2.12mo. For FAMILY WORSHIP, &. Calf, 8s, ; morocco, 9s. 6d, ; ditko exten II.. 6d, 


3. 18mo. For the PEW or STUDY. Calf, 6s. ; morocco, 7s. ; ditto extra, Ss. 
4, Facp. 8vo. Double cola For the PEW; and being thin, convenient for carrying. Morocog, 


limp, 48. 6d.; morocéo extra, Gs, 
Ne above may be had, if required, with unlenominational titles. 
Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 
JOHN TEMPLETON, . , 


Budge-row ( Chambers, F BC. 


ont iit i 


THE EASTERN COUNTIES SCHOOL DESK 


IS THE BEST MANUFACTURED. 
AS A DESK, TABLE, OR BACKED SEAT, FACING EITHER WAY. 


STRONG, PORTABLE, CHEAP. 
COLMAN AND GLENDENNING, NORWICH. 


SUNDAY GEO. M. HAMMER, 


AND SCHOOL FURNISHER, INVENTOR and MANUFACTURER of the 


OSBORNE, QUADRANT, & ROYAL (Patent) SCHOOL-DESKS & SEATS, 
DAY-SCHOOL 


Which each combine a f Deeks, Seat Fiat Table, and Backed Seat for — 
MANAGERS. eft 6 
DUNN & HEWETT’S COCOA & MILK cacaistenen), 
PREPARED WITH NEWNHAM’S CONDENSED MILE. 
DUNN & HEWETT’S LICHEN ISLANDICUS, | 16 44 4 ip. 


* 


TO 


108, sr. MARTIN'S LANE, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, W.C. 
or ICELAND Moss COCOA. 


DUNN’S “ESSENCE of COFFEE,’ 1s. and 2s. a bottle, 

DUNN & HEWETT’S “ BROMATINE,” a 2 6d. a packet 

deprived of its superfluous Butter. mee 

— dette LONDON. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Jan. 17, 1872. 
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NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS. 


— — 


e 8 1 Fourth Edition, crown 670, $s, 6d, 
rum PRAYERS. 


By . J. Vavonan, D. D., Master of the Temple. 
eier 


* ready, Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s., 


Now ready, New Edition, crown yo, B, 


De | By the 


4 thoroughly food 


English | THE CLASS and the DESK: Gospels: and 


Now ready, Second Edition, crown 8ro, 5s., 
MEMORIALS OF CHARLES PARRY,  —. 


Commander Royal Navy. By his Brother, the Right 
Rev. Epwarp Panay DB Bishop , the Righ of 


“It t to find a place in tat.“ — 
ough a place in every young officer’s ou 


ep 


the 
much 


STRAHAN and 00, 56, Ludgate-hill, London, | 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS. 


INTRODUCTORY TEIT- BOOK of 
T. By Davi Pen, LL. D., Professor of 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLAGY, 


Descriptive and Industrial, By the Same. With En- 
vings, and of Scientific Terms. Fourth 
Edition, revised and . 7s. 6d, 


GEOLOGY ——— — A 
Series of Popular Sketches in Geology alzontology. 
By the Same. Third Edition, enlarged. 6s. 


HANDBOOK of GEOLOGICAL TERMS, 
GEOLOGY, and PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By 
the Same. Second Edition, enlarged. 7s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. With Sketch-Maps and 
Ifustrations, By Davin Pace, LL.D., Professor of 

Geology in the Durham University of Physical Science, 

_ Newcastle, Fourth Edition, 2s, 


‘ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL 


GEOGRAPHY. By the Same. With Engrevings. 5s. 


RAPHY, 
Fe 
—— Mackay, II. D., F. RGS. New and 
improved Edition, Crown 9, pp. 676. 7s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
the Use of J Classes. By the Same. Ninth 
222 revised. present time. Crown 6vo, pp. 


OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 
a Book for Beginners. By the Same. 18mo, pp. 112. 1s. 


THE THEORY 125 ARITHMETIC. By 
High Bebedl ct’ Réisbonk. Orewa tre up aot. Be 


ARY HANDBOOK of PHYSICS. 
With 210 Diagrams, By Wittiam Roseires, 
P.RAS, Ke. Crown do, pp. 390. 5s, 


EPITOME of ALISON'S HISTORY of 
rr 


604. 7s. 6d. bound in leather. 


THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CEN- 
bp emt By the Rev. James Wurtz, Author of 
| ag 1 School Edition, post 8vo, 


with Index. | 
HISTORY of FRANCE, from the Earliest 
Revicen Cis Rev. Jauss Wuirts, Author of “ The 
‘ „Christian Centuries.” Post Svo, with Index. 


ETYMOLOGICAL dad PRONOUNCING DIC- 
- TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. la- 
cluding a of Scientific Terms. 
Por use in and © and as a Book of 


General By the Rev. Jamxs. STORMONTH. 
The carefully Revised by the Rev. FP. H. 
Puste, M. A. Cantab. Crown 8vo, pp. 755. 7s, 6d. 


ENGLISH . PROSE COMPOSITION. A 
cage ae PR ye for Use in Schools. By Jauks 
Cunts, N.., Principal of the Church of Scotland 
Training College, Edinburgh. Sixth Edition, 1s. 6d. 

A MANUAL of BHGLISE PROSE LITERA- 
jel nl in English Composition: Dye W. — 
M. A. . (in January. 


MPROVED EDITIONS. 


HOOL ATLASES. 
{EITH JOHNSTON, LL v., &c. 


ve “ Raghl Atlas,” the ~ Physical Atlas,” dc. 


New and Enlarged Edition, containing Four new M 
and Twenty Coloured Maps. Imp. Bro. 


Lu. I. 74 


4 


1 
ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. A 


New and at Fans in hich the oper by a com- 

2 * ** ARVEY "and 2 I. MMA. 

Half-bd., 12s. ’ ee 

“ This Edition is so mach Ir A as to be 

2 M the kind 
extant, in utility oo 

V. 

ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL and 

ee 2 ſor N of 

u Classes ; including Pales- 
tine, with General Index. 68vo, 


45, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH ; 4 37, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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| | Now ready, Part I. price 34., 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES: 


4 Book of Pictorial Family Prayer. 
Author of “The Expositions of the Cartoons of 
Rapheel,” “ Sunday Half-hours,” &c. 


"io, 500 Woodeat,f al-pge in 2 


SUNDAY HALF-HOURS. (10th thousand). 
Pat with a heap book, vhich ja atte, 
have been bestowed altogether out 
proportion to its sise and appearance.” — Guardian. 


For 4 nn AND Sun ba- Scuoor TEACHERS. 
Cloth lettered, 3s. each vol., post free, 

THE CLASS AND THE DESK: New 

Volume on the Episties. 

By Rev. C. Sroxes Caney. 


THE CLASS AND THE DESK: Old Testa- 
ment. (loch thousand.) By Rev, J. C. Garay. 


Acts, (15th thousand.) By Rev. J. C. Gray. The 
whole of the volumes have been prepared with great 


care, and as a repertoire of biblical knowledge and con- 
densed th t we know of no work * them.” — 
Weslern Press. 


27,500 Copies sold. Toned Paper. Two Vols., 4to, 2,500 pp., 


A Presentation Copy to any person procuring Ten Subscribers. 
JAMES SANGSTER AND COMPANY, 
SI, Parernoster-now, E. C. 


uad Edition, Sth thousand.) 


f 


TAI QUARTERLY REVIEW, | 
No. , is published THIS DAY. 


ConTunts. 


. 8h 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d., 


REED or 2 — Three Sermons 
Preached before University of Cambridge, 
October, 1871, by J. B. Palnesu, La. Fellow of St. 
John’s College, and Vicar of Horningsea, Cambridgeshire. 
“They are full of calm faith and ripe wisdom, evincing 
great acquaintance with the intellectual unbelief of the 


present day, and with the com for makin 
@ false peace between the Bible and Sci Dalene Resend. : 


